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Editorial. 


ONION CULTURE---MANURE FOR 
ONIONS. 








To the inquiry from a reader in Blackstone, 
the best 
time to apply it, fora crop of onions, we 


as to the best kind of manure, and 


would reply that our experienced onion grow- 
ers use stable manure very freely for growing 
cords are 
the minimum amount, but thirty cords would 
It has long been believed that 
onions do best upon land on which onions 


the onion. Ten recomended as 


do no barm. 


grew the previous year, many claiming that 
onions are an exception to nearly all other 
plants, in that they will do better grown on 
the same land year after year, indefinitely. 
We do not believe this is true. 

Years ago, when market gardening asa 
business, was almost unknown in this country, 
and when onions were chiefly grown by far- 
mers for their own use, and when much of 
our tillage land was coarse, stumpy, and difli- 
cult to plough, no one would have thought it 
vossible to make a good garden soil from sod 
A firstrate garden was 


] 
land the first year. 
the result of repeated ploughing, manuring 
and cultivation, first with potatoes, then with 
there 


ire comparatively few farmers who would 


the more tender crops. Even now, 
think they could afford to apply manure to 
any crop whatever, as plentifully as some of 
our best market gardeners apply it. When 
farmers will spread a hundred loads of well 
per acre, and 
it in thoroughly by repeated ploughing and 
cultivation, so that the manure will be mixed 
into every inch of the soil, and every inch is 


rotted stable manure work 


completely pulverized so that it would run 
through a seive without showing lumps, they 
may not fear to sow onion seed on land that 
did not produce onions the previous year. 
We have had a good illustration of this in 
the experience of a near neighbor to the 
writer. The experimenter had learned to 
grow onions in Essex County, the onion gar- 
den of New England. Ile was familiar with 
the methods of such men as Gregory and 
Ware, and had seen the Danvers onion in its 
original home. But circumstances brought 
him upon a farm in Norfolk County, and to 
a town where onions as a merchantable crop, 
had heard 
that onions required an old onion bed to do 
well, but he determined to give them a fair 
trial He ploughed a coarse 
piece of sod land and planted it to fodder 
corn the first year, as this would grow and 
produce a light crop while the sod was rot- 


ting down, so it could be cross ploughed. 


had scarcely been known. He 


upon new land. 


It also shaded the ground so that few weeds 
grew up to seed the land. After removing 
the corn, the land was well ploughed. The 
next spring, it was manured heavily, and re- 
peatedly ploughed until it was literally as 
The seed was sown 
early, and the crop taken good care of through 
the season. We never saw onions grow 
thicker in the row, or fill out better, and the 
grower admitted that the field was as produc- 
tive as any he had ever grown in Danvers. 


‘*mellow as an onion bed.” 


Onions have been supposed to do best on 
old onion beds, because such a statement has 
found its way into nearly all the gardening 
books, being copied and re-copied, edition 
after edition, for the past hundred years 
or more, like the statement that asparagus 
needs salt because it is a marine plant, having 
been found growing wild near the sea coast. 
Our best gardeners have learned that aspara- 
gus does better without salt than with, and 
they have also found that onions will grow as 
well where they never grew before, as upon 
an old bed, provided the land is made suffi- 
ciently rich and mellow. Indeed, they often 
do best on new land, as old beds sometimes 
become infested with parasitic fungi, such 
as onion smut, rust, blight, ete. 

Onions, though requiring a rich, mellow 
soil, do not need to have the surface kept 
loose by deep cultivation during the growing 
Mr. Joseph Harris, in his **Garden- 
ing for Young and Old,” recommends getting 
the ground ready in the fall, by liberal ma- 
nuring, and repeated ploughing and rolling 
to pulverize all lumps. Then in spring, he 
would sow the seed very early, after only 
enough cultivation to make a shallow, but 
fine seed bed. If this can be secured before 
the frost is all out beneath, the onions will 
come up and grow quite as well. 


season. 


One advantage to be derived from the use 
of stable manure in place of concentrated 
fertilizers for this, as well as many other 
crops, is in the improved mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil. Onions seem to require a 
light, friable soil, except at the surface, and 
if the land be dressed year after year, with 
concentrated manures only, and without 
ploughing in green crops, or in some other 
way adding vegetable matter, it becomes too 
compact and lumpy. For this reason, we 
would advise manuring the onion patch with 
well rotted stable manure, and then make up 
the deficiency on other parts of the farm by 
the use of chemicals, selecting such crops as 
are best adapted to their use, as corn, for in- 
stance, on sod land. Stable manure should 
be heated sufficiently to sprout and destroy 
all weed seeds if possible, as manure filled 
with weed seeds make too much extra work 
in caring for the onion crop when it first re- 
quires attention. If, however, commercial 
fertilizers must be used, we would give onions 
what would correspond as nearly to strong 
stable manure as possible. The formulas for 
onions correspond quite closely to those sold 
for top-dressing grass land, or for raising hay 
generally, At the South, hog manure is 
chosen because of its nitrogenous character. 

Prof, Stockbridge, in his earliest published 
guide for the use of formulas, recommended 
the following for the onion: nitrogen, 11 
pounds; actual potash, 9 pounds, and soluble 








phosphoric acid, 4 pounds. This may be ob- 
tained in from 150 to 200 pounds of ordinary 
animal fertilizer from the abattoirs, with the 
potash added, or it can be manufactured from 
various other substances. 

To the question of our correspondent in 
Blackstone, whether fine bone and sulphate 
or muriate of potash would be sufficient for 
manuring onions, we should say no. They 
would require a liberal allowance of nitrogen 
in some form, for a profitable crop on most 
of our Norfolk County lands. If thie is fur- 
nished in the form of animal meal or fish 
scrap, it may be safely applied this fall, when 
preparing the ground for the crop, but if 
nitrate of soda be used instead, we would 
not apply that until just before sowing the 
seed. Bone and potash have been considered 
perfectly safe from waste, applied to the soil 
months or years in advance of the growing 
crop, but Dr. Lawes has been making recent 
experiments at Rothamsted, that incline him 
to the belief that dissolved bone and solu 
potash are never so freely taken up by plant 
roots as during the year of application. If 
further experiments confirm this theory, it 
may tend to cause farmers to try to manure 
for each crop. We believe, however, ina 
rich soil, such as can not profitably be made 
by a single application of manure or fertil- 
izer of any kind. An old onion bed that has 
been liberally manured ten years with stable 
manure, will grow other crops to perfection, 
beside onions. 





PLOUGHING BY STEAM. 





While passing through New York State re- 
cently, we had a short chat with Mr. Joseph 


| . ~ . 
Harris of Moreton Farm, near Rochester. 


Hle had just finished his wheat harvest, and 
was comparing the present methods with the 
old ways of harvesting this crop. Formerly 
the grain was cut with cradles, which was a 
long step in advance over the backaching 
method of cutting with sickles; it was once 
threshed with flails, but not much since Mr. 
Harris’ day, horse power threshers long since 
taking their place. The horse reaper was 
considered twenty years ago a great acquisi- 
tion, but the reaper of those days is being 
rapidly left behind in the march of improve- 
ment in agricultural machinery. Now the 
reaper drawn by three horses, sometimes 
only by two, cuts the grain, gathers it into 
compact bundles, and binds it with a strong 
twine before dropping it outside the track of 


the next round. The grain too is threshed 


out by steam power, thus relieving the horses 
from one of the hardest jobs of the whole 
year. Mr. Harris said that the itinerant 
threshers who formerly went the rounds in 
the threshing season, usually brought on their 
own light old horses that could not keep the ma- 
chines going at a profitable speed, so that he 
generally preferred to use his own heavier 
horses, even after paying for the use of the 
others, but that the work was so severe that 
it was nothing unusual to spoil a good horse 
by overwork in the machines during the ex- 
cessive heat of August days. 

The women, who have to cook for a dozen 
men on these Western grain farms in the 
threshing season, know pretty well what is 
going on out doors as well as in the kitchen 
at such times, and Mrs. Harris was not slow 
to see that their favorite horses were really 
being abused by overwork in the horse pow- 
ers, and she was one of the first to urge the 
introduction of steam in place of horse power 
for threshing the great stacks of grain grown 
on their two or three hundred acre farm. 


But now that the horses are relieved from 


threshing, their kind owners are wondering if 
they cannot be further relieved by the intro- 
duction of steam for hauling the plough. 
Mr. Harris told us that he was sure the steam 
plough must come, and that before very long. 
Just then our ways took separate directions, 
but what he probably would have said had the 
interview been extended, we find in a short 
communication to the October number of the 
American Agriculturist under the head of 


The Steam Plough is Coming. 


The next thing we want is the steam plough. It 
will surely come—and when it does come, we shall 
wonder how we got along without it. It is not ten 
years since a steam threshing machine was a rare 
thing, and the Deacon and others shook their wise 
heads, and talked about fires, insurance, and ex- 
plosions. Now we have steam threshers by the 
score, and I do not know of an old-fashioned horse- 
power machine in use. The Deacon is threshing 
with a steamer today, and a traction engine at 
that, with all the modern improvements, and is as 
happy as a clam. He would laugh at the idea of 
hitching his well-cared-for teams to a threshing 
machine. The rapid introduction of the steam 
threshers is proof to my mind, that when it is once 
proved that ploughing can be done by steam, there 
will be plenty of people to take hold of the busi- 
ness. ‘The farmers will not own the steam plough 
any more than they own the steam threshers. 
They will gladly have the work done by the acre— 
just as many of us now have our wheat, and bar- 
ley, and oats cut and bound by a reaper and binder, 
and our grain threshed by the bushel. One of my 
neighbors has two or three binders, and two or 
three steam threshers, and his boys go around cut- 
ting and threshing grain, making quite a business 
of it. If we keep all the horses we need to do the 
work promptly and thoroughly. there are times 
when there will be little forthem to do. But the 
horses must be fed all the time. The iron horse 
eats only when he is at work. If he does not cost 
too much, and the food he eats is as cheap aa it 
ought to be, he is just the horse that the American 
farmer needs. Our seasons are short, and we have 
a good deal of hard ploughing to be done just at a 
time when there is plenty of other work for the 
horses. On my own farm, for instance, I have 
fifty acres of land that I would like to sow to wheat 
this fall. During the dry, hot weather in August, 
our strongest and best wheat land, especially if we 
have just harvested a crop of barley or oats, 
hard to plough. The poor horses come home at 
noon and night covered with sweat and dust, and 
tormented with flies. If I had a good steam 
plough, I could find plenty of other work for the 

orses to do, and if I could not, they would enjoy 
a few days’ vacation in a good pasture. The steam 
plough, or cultivator, would break up this hard, 
dry, strong wheat land, and the scorching sun 
would kill the weeds, and we could soon get it into 

rime order for winter wheat. We shall soon 

ave plenty of young men able to manage the en- 
gines. Mark my word, steam ploughs will be as 
common as steam threshers, as soon as railroad di- 
rectors and coal companies bave had a little com- 
mon sense hammered into them. 





YounG Farmers 1x Connectricur.—The 
Storrs Agricultural school at Mansfield, Ct., 
starts off on its fall term with twenty-four 
fresh arrivals, thirty-three in all, making as 
large a number as the buildings can well ac- 
commodate. Applications for entry from 
outside the State have been refused. The 
school is growing in popularity among the 
farmers of Connecticut, who will probably see 
that it is properly sustained at the hands of 
the legislators. The cost of attendance 
brings this school within reach of the sons of 
farmers of moderate means, and thus far, 
very few of the students have been educated 
off the farm. We found several Connecticut 
graduates showing farm stock at the State 
Fair at Meriden last month, and they talked 
decidedly in earnest about remaining upon 
the farm, and adopting agriculture as a life 
business. 





Cuxar Ice.—Ice was formerly considered 
a luxury, but it has already become a neces- 
sity. Ice is one of the important staple crops 
in Maine. It is laid up in immense buildings 
upon the banks of the Maine rivers, and is 
sold by the ship load at sixty-five cents per 
ton, and pays a fair profit at that price. The 
usual price to consumers in the southern 
cities is a cent a pound. In Baltimore it 1s 
used quite as freely as in Boston, where it sells 
at one-fourth the price. A Pennsylvania man 
has built a fruit house, which is kept cooled 
by ice that costs but fifteen cents per ton. 
The ice is cut from an artificial pond near the 
fruit house. The use of ice is constantly on 
the increase, two years stock being now laid 
up by many wholesale dealers, to provide 
against a short supply in mild winters. 





SUSSEX CATTLE. 





The beautiful herd of Sussex cattle shown 
by Burleigh and Bodwell at the Maine State 
Fair in Lewiston last month, attracted a large 
share of attention, and it becomes a matter 
of interest to learn something concerning this 
little known breed. Many of the books de- 
voted to cattle husbandry fail to notice this 
breed at all, but Youatt gives them a place 
in his treatise on cattle, and from the book we 
learn that they are unquestionably from the 
same origin as the Devons, which they so 
much resemble. Sussex County is only about 
eighty miles from Devon County, both in the 
South of England and bordering on the Eng- 
lish Channel. The Sussex cattle, as repre- 
sented by cuts in Mr. Youatt’s book, were far 
inferior to the animals shown at Lewiston, 
from which we may infer that the breed has 
been greatly improved within the past half 
century. The Sussex has evidently been 


bred for a purpose animal, in the land 
of his home, w oxen are used for farm 
work more than horses. As a beef animal he 


has been excelled by the Shorthorns and Here- 
fords, while the Ayrshires excel the cows for 
dairy uses. The old Sussex held an interme- 
diate place between the Hereford and Devon, 
having the activity of the latter with the 
strength and larger size of the former. The 
color of the Sussex is a deep chestnut red, or 
blood bay, and any deviation from these 
colors would indicate impurity of breeding. 
Youatt does not speak well of the cows for 
dairy purposes, being rather restless and un- 
quiet in their temper, and inclined to break 
out of their pastures, especially if moved 
from their accustomed quarters. When not 
in milk, however, they fatten readily. Some 
of the cows shown by Burleigh & Bodwell 
looked as if they would give large quantities 
of rich milk. 

Mr. J. P. Sheldon, in his recent work on 
Dairy Farming, says of the Sussex cattle: 
‘They are not now, and have not been in the 
past, celebrated for milking properties, and 
in this respect they partake of the general 
character of the breeds of cattle in the south- 
ern counties, for while cattle have been large- 
ly bred in the north for milk and beef, they 
have been bred in the south for work and 
beef.” Mr. Sheldon further says, that ‘‘The 
direction in which the breeding of the north- 
ern animals has been made to tend is the one 
which is now most in favor and most useful, 
for though steers are still used extensively in 
the cultivation of the soil in the southern and 
western counties, they are yearly becoming 
less valuable for this purpose, and on the 
other hand milk is in great demand for con- 
sumption in towns and cities.” 

In the past there have been very large Sus- 
sex oxen, one fattened many years ago at 
Burton Park was a huge animal, five feet six 
inches in height; eight feet long from back 
of the horns to the tail, two feet eight inches 
wide across the hips, four feet seven inches 
in depth of shoulder, and girted ten feet. 
His weight was over four thousand pounds. 
He was an immense animal, but was very 
coarse, and not a profitable butcher's beast. 
As a rule, however, Mr. Sheldon pronounces 
the Sussex oxen favorites among the butch- 
ers and consumers alike, maturing in good 
time, and making great weights at an early 
age. At the Smithfield Shows, fat Sussex 
steers form a prominent and handsome exhi- 
bition in themselves, and although they have 
not yet carried off the blue ribbons, it is not 
unlikely they may do so, as they are improv- 
ing year by year in form and quality. The 
bull, Standen 2d, shown at Lewiston weighed 
over two thousand pounds, and was a fine 
animal. With all the valuable breeds now 
already in the country to choose from, we can 
see no special necessity for introducing the 
Sussex at any extravagant prices, but the 
United States covers a large territory, and al- 
most any breed of animals that is valuable 
anywhere will probably find a place among 
our people. 





FERTILIZING PEACH ORCHARDS. 





The widespread injury done to the peach 
trees of the United States by the disease com- 
monly known as ‘‘peach yellows” has induced 
many investigators to attempt a solution of 
the mystery connected withit. At Houghton 
Farm Prof. Penhallow bas been carrying on a 
series of experiments to learn the influence of 
different kinds of manures upon the growth 
and health of the trees, and although the ex- 
periments have not been continued beyond 
two or three years, yet there are strong indi- 
cations that something useful in regard to 
manuring peach trees has been learned. 
Without going into details, we may say that 
muriate of potash and dissolved bone have 
been found to give excellent results. In one 
case, where several diseased trees were treat- 
ed with different kinds of fertilizers, the only 
one that became healthy was the one manured 
with muriate of potash. Similar results have 
been obtained at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege Farm, where Dr. Goessmann has been 
applying muriate of potash to peach trees. 
So strongly do indications point in this direc- 
tion, that Mr. J. W. Clarke, who has one of 
the largest and best peach orchards in the 
State, has discarded all other fertilizers for 
peach trees except bone and potash. 

The explanation seems in part to be that 
ordinary stable manures contain too much ni- 
trogen for the healthy growth of the peach, 
causing too luxuriant a growth of leaf and 
wood, especially late in the season, and that 
this late, soft growth cannot endure our or- 
dinary winter weather. 

Prof. Clarke, we believe, is in doubt 
whether the ‘‘Yellows” should be classed as a 
specific disease, but thinks it may be only a 
condition of partial starvation, caused by be- 
ing restricted to an ill proportioned supply of 
plant food. Some of the finest peach orchards 
to be found anywhere are fertilized almost 
exclusively with unleached wood ashes. 

On the general effect of nitrogenous ma- 
nures upon vegetation, Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert remark in one of their reports, that 
‘it should be called to mind that a general 
tendency of nitrogenous manures is to favor 
luxuriant and continuous growth, as distin- 
guished from arrest and consolidation of that 
already formed, whilst that of mineral ma- 
nures is to favor consolidation rather than 
luxuriance. Or, to put it in another way, a 
characteristic effect of nitrogenous manures is 
to favor the extension of foliage, and to give 
it a depth of color, whereas that of the min- 
eral manures is to tend to stem formation and 
production of seed.” 

In the light of the recent experiments in 
feeding peach trees, as carried on at Hough- 
ton Farm, and at the Massachusetts State 
College, many of our old peach growers who 
had abandoned the business on account of the 
uncertainty of the crop, are making prepara- 
tions for setting out new orchards. We 
should never recommend setting peach trees 
in the fall, but it is a good time now to be 
getting a place ready, and to find out where 
good healthy young trees can be procured for 
setting in the spring. The peach is too val- 
uable a fruit to be neglected wherever it can 
be grown. 





Brarpiess Bartey.—The New York Ex- 
periment Station has been taking observations 
the past summer, upon a beardless barley, a 
hybrid sent to the station from Vermont. 





We have experimented two seasons with a 





beardless barley from the same State, and 
found it a most excellent forage plant, with 
the exception that it made but a small growth, 
and was very difficult to thresh by flail. 
Beards upon barley grown for green feeding, 
are a serious inconvenience, causing cattle to 
choke and cough, sometimes very badly. A 
good variety with awnless heads, would be 
a great acquisition to the farmers who soil 
their cattle, and need some kind of green 
food for October and November, after the 
corn is killed by frost. Dr. Sturtevant found 
several apparently distinct varieties, as a re- 
sult from the seed of the hybrid planted. 
Mr. Carman, of the Rural New Yorker, re- 
ports a hybrid grown in his garden from 
wheat and rye, which is supposed to be some- 
thing new under the sun. Hybridizing is an 
interesting study. 





DAIRYING IN MAINE. 


\ Selling Hay. 





. The farmers of Penobscot County, Maine, 
who have taken up associated dairying, find, 
according to Secretary Gilbert's report, that 
for the three items of calves, cheese and but- 
ter, the annual income from the dairy reaches 
an average of sixty-two dollars per cow, and 
that the cost is only forty dollars, leaving a 
profit of twenty-two dollars per cow. A hun- 
dred-acre farm ought to carry a herd of fifty 
cows, and this would give a salary that would 
be considered quite handsome by a farmer or 
mechanic. 

The State produces 1,200,000 tons of hay 
per year, which returns the farmers an aver- 
age of only seven or eight dollars per ton. 
About one-fifth of the crop is sold as hay, the 
other four-fifths is fed to stock. It costs six 
dollars to purchase as much plant food in the 
form of commercial fertilizers as is contained 
in a ton of hay that sells, on the average, for 
not more than eight dollars. 

With these facts in view, it should not be 
a very difficult matter for farmers who live in 
sections where hay sells as low as it does in 
Maine, to discover in what direction to look 
for methods by which to keep up the fertility 
of their soil, and for making a handsome 
profit from the number of acres cultivated. 
To keep more stock and raise more food to 
feed it to, should be the aim of very many 
farmers who are complaining of low prices, 
and run out land. 





A Great Miker.—Messrs. Smiths «& 
Powell of Syracuse, N. Y., write as follows 
concerning one of their noted Holstein herd : 
In July of the present year our two-year-old 
Holstein heifer, Aaggie Constance, gave, in 
one day, 67 lbs. 6 ozs. of milk. Since that 
time she has given 76 lbs. and 6 ozs., in just 
twenty-four hours, in the presence of several 
witnesses, exceeding her former record by 9 
Ibs., and any record ever made by a two-year- 
old. She was milked three times a day, at 6 
A. M., 2 and 10 P. M., just eight hours apart, 
and was milked perfectly clean each time. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





GRAPE ROT. 

I havea very good, early, wild grape vine on a 
wall. Last year, and this year, the vine blossomed 
full, and the grapes grew to full size almiost, began 
to color, then a kind of dry rot took nearly all, 
except a few under the shade of a young apple 
tree; those did not ripen off vory good, but 
seemed to wither instead of ripening. On most all 
the bunches a dry, black rot covering about half of 
one side would appear, and then the whole bunch 
was soon gone. The vine has made good growth, 
and the leaves look healthy. I trim it the same as 
the Clinton and Concord that are on the same wall. 

BLACKSTONE. 

RemMARKs.—Grape “rot” is a disease that is not 
very well understood, even by those who have been 
most injured by it. Many believe that it is caused 
by planting the vines in soils that are too wet, es- 
pecially if the water in the soil is stagnant; also, 
that wet weather often causes it. Some have 
claimed that heavy dews cause rot, as grapes 
sheltered by the projecting eaves of a roof have 
sometimes been found sound, while the fruit of the 
same vine not so sheltered, has been affected. A 
native wild seedling would need to have some very 
superior qualities to render it worth bothering with, 
if found to rot under conditions which did not affect 
other well known and long tried varieties. Some 
believe that variety has more to do with rot than 
any other known cause, yet the disease is much 
worse some years than others, and worse in some 
localities than in others, resembling in this regard, 
potato rot, and many other diseases peculiar to 
vegetable and animal life. Over-bearing causes 
very many of the diseases that make grape grow- 
ing so uncertain. 

Grape vines that are allowed to have their own 
way, rambling over fences and trees, seldom bear 
full crops after a few years of overgrowth of foliage 
and excessive blooming. The aim of the grape 
grower should be to obtain a growth of cane and 
leaf of large size, and to do this but few canes 
must be allowed to grow, and but few leaves per- 
mitted toacane. Dr, Fisher of Fitchburg, grows 
wood as large as a man’s finger, and bunches of 
fruit of a pound weight, each bunch being sustained 
in its growth by a broad, healthy leaf many inches 
in diameter. Superfluous wood is not allowed to 
grow, the ends of the new growth being pinched off 
so as to force the sap into a few large leaves in- 
stead of many small ones. A few large canes in 
place of many small ones are encouraged by a 
similar method. 





SUMAC IN AMERICA. 


I noticed in the New ENGLAND Farmer of 
Sept. 27th an article in regard to sumac, and as 
there is in this vicinity considerable of it growing, 
can you tell me what time of the year is best to 
gather it, how to cure, to whom to sell, and also 
how to bale it. J. A. Brown. 


Albany, Vt.. Sept. 26th, 1884. 

RemaArks.—The season for cutting sumac this 
year was past several weeks ago. It is cut usually 
in August, or soon after the hay harvest, and when 
it is in its fullest leaf growth. The present sea- 
son’s growth only is cut, mostly from wild bushes in 
pastures, and hauled by teams to a convenient 
place near the farm buildings for drying, like hay 
It is turned over, and gathered into heaps at night 
to keep it from dew. In fine weather it dries suf- 
ficiently to house in a few days, but in dull weather 
itis a risky crop to handle. Heating in the cock or 
mow spoils it entirely, When ready to market it 
is sometimes run through a straw cutter to reduce 
the bulk, and sometimes we have known gatherers 
to thresh it upon a barn floor to separate the leaves 
and finer portions from the coarser stems. It is 
then crowded into sacks and hauled to the mills, or 
sent off by rail. The only mill we know of in this 
section is that of Mr. C, W. Weld of Southbridge, 
Mass. The grinding is sometimes done by a heavy 
stone, wheeled around in a track by horse or water 
power. 








Correspondence. 


that requires a great deal of judgment and fore- 
thought. If there isa slight quantity of frost in 
the ground, it is well nigh impossible to properly 
cover the roots with earth, and the planting is to 
that extent unsuccessful. 

The choice of a proper locality for fruit tree 
planting is all important, as many diseases to the 
trees will occur from a radically bad choice of lo- 
cality and soil, and no amount of skilful cultiva- 
tion afterwards can overcome this very serious 
drawback, and I am strongly of the opinion that 
to this must be attributed many of the diseases af- 
fecting fruit trees. Some diseases, however, such 
as the yellows in peaches, would seem to result 
from unknown or various causes as yet unexplain- 
ed, but this fact is certain, that trees planted under 
proper conditions, and properly cultivated in so far 
as our present knowledge teaches us, are less liable 
to attacks, and resist them better than those which 
are planted in unsuitable places. 

By too many it is considered that fertilizers are 
not necessary to the growing trees, and this opinion 
is 4 most prolific source of failure. Some growers, 
or so-called growers, go 80 far as to maintain that 
the application of fertilizers is even injurious. 
Thi opinion is best met with the query as to how 
many, believing this, have made a success of fruit 
growing. The answer is, indubitably, not many. 
In cases where the locality is exceptionally favor- 
able, and the soil all that could be desired, good 
success may for some years be attained, but such 
cases form the exception and not the rule. The or- 
dinary result, through the lack of application of 
proper fertilizers, is that the trees become weakened 
and deteriorated, the yield is of very inferior qual- 
ity, and they become very liable to canker blight 
and other diseases. 

If trees are not provided with proper and full 
nutriment in the soil, not receiving the full amount 
of requisite plant food, they cannot produce well, 
no more than can a laborer do a proper day’s 
work on an insufficient diet. Fertilizers are not a 
cure all, but they are most important and nesessa- 
ry, and the best of all for general purposes, and 
general use is potash, as found in wood ashes. In 
the application of the latter, it should be applied to 
cover an area encircling the tree, equal in radius to 
the height of the tree. This will ensure food for 
all the surface roots. A most excellent fertilizer or 
topdressing for fruit trees is hen droppings. 

My first experience with apple trees consisted in 
planting an orchard, the soil of which was a rich 
black loam, closely resembling the prairie soil of 
the Red River Valley, which consists or is com- 
posed of a humus formed by the decaying of the 
prairie grasses for centuries, tilla black loam has 
been made, varying in depth in certain localities 
from one to six feet, and perhaps more. This rich 
black loam, in the orchard of which I now write, 
had a yellow clay sub-soil underlying it, and this 
yellow clay was,of a most uninviting texture and 
nature. The plot yielded annually an exceedingly 
heavy crop of timothy, and I felt convinced that I 
ought in all reason to obtain a very satisfactory 
apple crop therefrom. 

I set out a hundred trees thirty feet apart, which 
would have been much too close had the trees 
made a permanently successful growth—the suc- 
cessful growth was only of a very temporary na- 
ture, being splendid and magnificent in its display 
of wood and leaf for the first two or three years. 
Then the trunk of each tree, one after the other, in 
a kind of funereal regularity, blackened, and the 
trees died successively and successfully, martyrs, 
one and all of them, to the fact that their roots 
forced their way into the cold and wet yellow clay. 

I tile-drained the whole piece at a very consider- 
able expense, but the improvement effected, in so 
far as regarded the apple trees, was not sufficient to 
warrant the outlay made, nor to give me any basis 
on which to build hopes of future profit. I re- 
planted the trees twice, replacing each apple tree as 
it died, by a healthy substitute, only to follow the 
fate of its predecessor. I was obliged to give it up 
as a bad job. I managed to make some of them 
grow fairly well, by making a bed of stones under 
them, covering it with surface soil, on which I re- 
planted, but I could not afford to build a horizontal 
stone wall or floor underneath a plot of fifteen 
acres. In four years I obtained three apples. I 
am firmly convinced that a wet subsoil does not 
prove suitable to fruit trees. I had been told that 
such was the fact, but similarly to all tyros, I had 
to learn in the hard and efficient school of expert- 
ence. It is most certain that fruit trees do not like 
wet land. 

The above goes to show that the choice of soil is 
important, and experience has shown that a gravel- 
ly soil of a fertile nature, and naturally drained, is 
the best of all. Fortunate is he who has such in 
any part of his farm, as he can, other matters be- 
ing equal, grow fruit successfully, and of course 
profitably. An example in point is the successful 
growth of fruit of all kinds on the Hudson river. 
A more striking example, which I have seen, is the 
cultivation of the vine on the Rhine and in Italy. 
In some places the vines appear to be growing amid 
and on terraces of nothing but gravel. 

The choice of locality needs study and thought- 
ful consideration, and it is evident from the success 
attained, that the growing of fruit is much more 
happily pursued in the vicinity of bodies of water, 
and where there are no cold, piercing winds. Mag- 
nificent fruit is produced on Grand Isle, (I think it 
is thus called,) on Lake Champlain, in St. Albans 
Bay, and on the island of Montreal. It would 
seem that the water “tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” or in other words, makes the air milder, and 
the winds less severe. Why this is so I do not pre- 
tend to say, but I know it to be a fact, and facts 
are stubborn things. 

Another exceedingly important point to be thor- 
oughly and carefully investigated, is the choice of 
varieties to be planted, and in localities which are 
new to the intending fruit grower, this can only be 
learned by inquiry from farmers or fruit growers 
in the neighborhood. With this reservation, how- 
ever, that there may be some faults in their methods 
of cultivation to account for the failure of any 
particular variety. But in localities where there 
should happen to be no growers at all, this knowl- 
edge of what varieties are to be planted can only 
be judged of by what previous knowledge and ex- 
perience leads one to judge, and by a series of ex- 
periments. 

A person would naturally think that the West- 
ern prairies would only be adapted to the growth of 
particular varieties, and in this he would be cor- 
rect. The blizzards there prevent the successful 
growth of fruit trees, unless carefully protected by 
wind breaks. The severity of the winter season 
necessitates the planting of only hardy varieties, 
and the soil is not of that nature that is well adapt- 
ed to the growth of fruit trees. Certain kinds of 
wild plums and crab apples may do well there, but 
the fine fruits would not, except in very favored 
localities and districts. 

And yet, in Central Russia, the reports of a prom- 
inent Canadian grower show that fruits of various 
kinds do remarkably well; but this result has 
been obtained by a very intelligent and perfect 
adaptation of cultivated fruits to climatic influ- 
ences. The fruit trees are dwarfed, with leaves re- 
markably close celled and firm, so as to resist the 
aridity and severity of the climate. The close 
texture of most of the central Russian plants 
adapts them admirably to their surroundings. 
Fruits which are usually associated with warmer 
climates are grown in abundance. Russia is noted 
for its watermelons and muskmelons; the best of 
their muskmelons is an anomalous vegetable, be- 
ing scarcely like our muskmelon; it possesses but 
little musky flavor, and keeps until Christmas. 
Plums and cherries are grown in high latitudes, 
and the native varieties are very hardy and quite 
prolific. German varieties are grown far north 
also, but they usually need protection and are 
somewhat uncertain. Eventhe Reine Claude plum 
is grown in Russia, but the trees are planted in a 
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FRUIT TREES. 


BY HENRY BRADFORD. 








It is frequently asserted by many writers who 
are presumed to be authorities, that the cultivation 
of fruit as a market crop can only be pursued with 
any reasonable prospects of success and profit by 
specialists. In a measure this may be true, as it is 
of all crops, for he who makes a specialty of any 
method or pursuit is naturally the one we should 
suppose would make a success therein. 

The conclusion of opinion seems to be that spring 
planting is preferable to fall or autumn planting. 
Both systems have their advantages, those of au- 
tumn planting being that the planting is done at a 
season when there is less stress and rush of work 
than in the spring, and there is the certainty of the 
trees being in their places in sufficient time to be 
benefited by the genial weather of early spring, 
thus securing an early and forcible start. The dis- 
advantages of autumn planting are that the trees 


planting are that the bruises and cuts commence 
to heal at once, and the roots seek nourish- 
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degrees or less with the surface, and are bent down 
to the ground before the snow falls. Snow is an 
excellent protection or covering against frost, as 
where there is plenty of snow covering the ground, 
the ground is frozen but a few inches in depth. 
But plenty of snow brings plenty of mice which 
girdle the trees. I lost over one hundred and fifty 
trees in one winter through these rascally depre- 
dators, and was afterwards obliged to protect the 
remainder of the orchard by using cheap damaged 
sheet iron made into small shapes similar to stove 
pipe lengths, to encircle each tree trunk. 
Cultivation, just as the high breeding and care of 
fine cattle, would seem to have a tendency to ren- 
der fruit trees more susceptible to disease—that is 
to say where the fantastic and Quixotic systems of 
cultivation, as laid down in many of the text books, 
are followed. As in all other things, so in this, a 
middle course will prove the safest, and yield the 
best average results. Choose trees that are hardy, 
and yield a good flavored fruit, and do not prune 
nor force too much, nor allow the trees to bear too 
heavily when making growth towards maturity. 
Calves, sheep and poultry may be allowed to run 
in the orchard; they benefit it in various ways; 
they keep the grass down, fertilize the ground, and 
the poultry destroy many grubs and insects. As 
to pruning the trees, the object is to secure a suf- 
ficiency of light and ventilation throughout the 
branches, and prevent long straggling shoots. 
There is no mystery about pruning, nor should 
there be—it is only the application of judgment 





and common sense. A great deal of stress has 
been laid upon the necessity of protection from 
winds, and of course where violent winds are prev- 
lent from certain undesirable quarters of the com- 
pass, protection must be had against them by wind 
breaks of spruce hedges, or in other ways, as may 
be found most adaptable under the existing cir- 
cumstances. A little wind is a benefit. 

The effect of climate upon the flavor of fruit is 
well known, and it is the case with wheat also, that 
the best quality is secured when it is grown nearest 
the extreme northern limit of its production. I re- 
fer of course to fruits indigenous to temperate 
zones. Of the hardy varieties of apples from 
Russia, the only one I know of from personal ex- 
perience is the Siberian crab, and this bears a good 
crop, but is itself very small in size. The largest 
and best crab apple I know of, is one found on the 
island of Montreal, and is there called the Montreal 
Beauty, and the best apples I know of are the Fa- 
meuse and the Pomme Grise. 

A few trees well cared for will prove a valuable 
addition to any homestead—a hundred neglected 
ones are an eye sore to every passer by, who looks 
with disappointed gaze upon the moss-grown 
gnarled trunks, which are only good to cut down to 
make out of them imported French briar pipes. 
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KANSAS AS I SAW IT. 





In July last, I had the satisfaction of passing 
over nearly the whole length of the great historic 
State of Kansas, which is larger than all New Eng- 
land. At this season, I had the opportunity of rid- 
ing 500 miles in a continuous line west—passing 
from the thickly settled farm, town and city loca- 
tions of its eastern part, to the extreme western 
border—where nothing of trees, fences, or houses 
were to be seen. This portion of Kansas is one 
broad, open, rolling prairie, where only at long in- 
tervals, the shanty or adobe hut may be seen, with 
here and there large herds of cattle surrounded by 
the cow boys on the wild ponies of the prairies. 
And yet these things are fast receding before the 
coming settler. At the new little town of Garden 
City, on the railroad, are many very promising op- 
portunities for the enterprising emigrant, who is in 
pursuit of ahome. Here is some of the best land 
in the great West, and is finely watered with irri- 
gating ditches of running water from the never 
failing sources of the Rocky Mountains. These 
irrigating streams are taken out of the Arkansas 
River, 16 and 30 miles west of this portion of the 
State, and water thousands on thousands of acres 
of this rich soil, so that crops of all kinds are al- 
ways sure of abundance, whether it be a wet or dry 
season. Drought has no effect on this country. 
Here is an exhaustless soil, abundantly watered at 
all times and all waiting the coming farmer of en- 
terprise. Here hundreds of farms can be bought 
at a very low price, and with a small amount of 
money the needy New England farmer can soon 
acquire a beautiful home and a grand farm, with 
a ready market for all he can raise. And as to 
crops, they have been very large and abundant in 
everything a farmer can raise. I saw fence posts 
grown in five years, from the cotton wood, that 
were six inches in diameter and already set for wire 
fencing. It is impossible to give the reader an ink- 
ling of the resources of this western Kansas. For 
further particulars write Judge L. D. Baily of Law- 
rence, Kansas, then go and see, and invest, and lay 
out, and work you a good farm, and be independent. 
E. S. Fosrer. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


“Farm and Factory”—A Book for every Farmer— 

The Industries—Unity and Diversity— Variety 
of labor essential to the wealth of a community— 
The city in Modern Life—Waste in Agriculture. 


It has occurred to me that I might render good 
service to the farmers by calling their attention to 
a book recently published, under the significant 
title of “Farm and Factory.” The little volume is, 
in my judgment, worthy of an introduction into 
every farm house ifn the land, for it contains facts 
and principles legitimately drawn from them, 
which need to be presented to the consideration of 
American farmers, and with which they should be 
familiar. 

The author, the able and accomplished statis- 
tician of the Department of Agriculture, has, as is 
well known, been doing a valuable work in behalf 
of the agricultural interests of the country ; but in 
contributing “Farm and Factory” to our agricul- 
tural literature, he has placed the American farmer 
under an additional weight of obligation. One, 
let me say, in opening the book, will meet with no 
crude theories, nor wild fancies, nor dry, barren 
speculations, but, on the other hand, he will find 
on every page, the ripe fruit of years of careful and 
accurate thought upon the important subjects of 
which it treats. 

It is not my purpose fo review, in any critical or 
formal way, the work, but simply by presenting a 
few of the points which, in the perusal, have espe- 
cially awakened my own interest, to give the read- 
ers of the New ENGLAND FARMER some idea 
of the rich treasures which it contains. The title of 
the book is suggestive of the design of the author, 
which is to set forth the “relations existing between 
the great divisions of home labor” in order to show 
“the harmony and mutual helpfulness of the indus- 
tries.” 

The idea of the unity of the various industries is 
presented with some clearness and precision, and 
certainly this idea can not be made too prominent, 
nor repeated too often. Nothing is more unreason- 
able than the existence of any jealousy or discord 
between one class of producers and another. 
not one industry depend on another? Can the ser- 
vice of the tailor or the carpenter, or the manufac- 
turer, any more than that of the farmer, be dis- 
pensed with? As civilization advances, the wants 
of a people increase, and hence a division of labor 
is required, in order the better to supply the de- 
mand. Every legitimate branch of industry or 
business holds, therefore, an honorable and useful 
place in the economy of society. The man who 
labors with his brains or his hands, makes a valu- 
able contribution to the general welfare. The far- 
mer receives benefit from the factory. Of course 
the farmer wants a market for his products, and 
this market he finds wherever a factory is in suc- 
cessful operation. There is a vital connection, in- 
deed, between the industries of a people; they are 
mutually dependent; ‘‘all,” to adopt the expressive 
language of the author, ‘‘are useful parts of a pro- 
ductive whole.” 

The importance of diversity in the industries is 
also urged in “Farm and Factory,” with strong 
emphasis. It is not simply labor, but diversified 
labor, which develops wealth in a nation. The 
more multiplied the industries of a country, the 
richer it becomes. A mere agricultural community 
must of necessity be comparatively poor. The 
Gulf States have been retarded in their material 
progress on account of a too exclusive attention to 
agricultural pursuits. Ireland owes no little of 
her trouble to the fact that her people are employed 
in an altogether disproportionate measure, in the 
cultivation of the soil. Diversity in labor has a 
marked bearing in agricultural values. The fac- 
tory adds to the worth of the farms in the neigh- 
borhood. Statistics show that the value of the soil 
and the products of the soil are greater in the in- 
dustrial than in the non-industrial States of the 
Union. It is especially interesting to follow the 
author, as he presents substantial facts gathered 
from a wide field of observation and study, in or- 
der to establish his position, that agricultural prices 
increase as the various industries assume promi- 
nence. 

Perhaps there is no chapter in the book deserving 
more attention than the one on the “cities or 
centres of industry.” The views therein advanced 
are fitted to produce a higher conception of the im- 
portance of the city in our modern civilization. 
There may be readers who will be disposed to 
question the view that the boys ought not to be 
discouraged from leaving, if their inclinations so 
incline, the rural districts for a city life. Now, can 
we deem such a disposition unnatural when we 
think of the hundreds and thousands of our youths 
who, instead of remaining at home to cultivate the 
ancestral fields, flock to the large cities in the too 
often delusive expectation of making a speedy for- 
tune in business or professional life? And yet, 
while it is a question whether the present tendency 
to leave the country for the city should not, in a 
measure, be discouraged, it can not be denied that 
all the boys can not and should not be farmers. 
“Boys may be equally bright and ambitious, yet 
various, and perhaps diverse in capacity for special 
trades or professions. Some have inventive genius, 
and a taste for mechanical pursuits; some mani- 
fest a penchant for a trade, and others a preference 
for professions. A distribution, according to natu- 
ral bent and innate aptitudes, will lead to better re- 
spects, and leave fewer poor farmers to occupy a 
position for which they have neither taste nor 
qualification. Failing to realize these differences, 
square boys get into “‘round holes” for life. 

“The city is assuming an importance in our mod- 
ern life which can not be over-estimated. It has, 
indeed, its dark side, but it has also its attractive 
features. While the city furnishes favorable op- 
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portunities for the attainment of culture, and the 
gratification of the taste, and the acquisition of 
wealth or professional distinction, it affords a field 
in which labor finds fitting employment and reaps 
its rewards. We are not accustomed to think of 
cities as the centres of industry ; and yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are pre-eminently so. “These 
great centres of population are called the marts of 


trade. They are assumed to be mainly com- 
mercial. It is a mistake. They are hives of in- 
dustry. There is more of mannfacture than of 


trade in nearly all of them. The numbers engaged 
in manufacture and construction are far greater 
than those employed in sale and distribution.” 
There are fifty cities in the United States in which, 
according to the census, “the aggregate annual 
value of manufacture is $2,728,540,452, or about 
half of the entire manufacturing production of the 
United States.” 

The views advanced in the book in reference to 
the value of the home market, in comparison with 
the foreign, and to the development of new indus- 
tries in the South, are of great importance; but 
the statements which it makes and the suggestions 
which it contains in regard to the “wastes,” as they 
are called, of agriculture in the country, deserve 
the most serious attention of every American far- 
mer. 

I regard the appearance of this little volume as 
especially timely. There is certainly need of the 
prevalence in the community of just such rational 
and discriminating views in regard to the natural 
relations of agriculture and the other industries, as 
it aims to unfold. Nor can a farmer read and “in- 
wardly digest” “Farm and Factory” without gain- 
ing a fuller appreciation of the dignity of his own 
vocation, and at the same time, of the value of the 
various other pursuits to which more direct their 
time and energy. Davip BREMNER. 

Washington, D. C., Oct, 2. 





Selections. 


FEED OF HOGS. 





When getting ready to fatten the hogs for 
winter killing, it may not have occurred to ma- 
ny that there is profit or loss in feeding, ac- 
cording to the breed to which the herd be- 
longs. A farmer may feed liberally and have 
no difficulty in getting his hogs in good con- 
dition, no matter what breed they may be, 
but there is economy in feeding for certain 
results, and any system practised which de- 
mands an excess, leads to waste, and should 
be avoided. 

Some farmers are very partial to large hogs, 
preferring to keep them until they are from a 
year and a half to two years of age, with the 
prospect of securing from each hog at least 
300 pounds of pork, while other farmers think 
it more profitable to have their sows farrow in 
the spring, killing the pigs when they are 
about ten months of age, when they are ex- 
pected to weigh about 150 poundseach. Both 
methods have their advantages. The large 
hog, if farrowed in the summer, may not only 
get a good start on late grass and clover, but 
may receive a large share of attention during 
the winter, when crops are not demanding la- 
bor, coming out in good condition in spring, 
and large enough to get much of its subsist- 
ence in the pasture. The spring pigs, on the 
contrary, do not demand winter keep, and 
grow rapidly as the warm weather begins. 
Whether it is more profitable to raise two pigs 
that weigh only as much as one that is larger, 
depends, therefore, upon the management, 
and the question is still debatable. 

The different breeds, however, demand dif- 
ferent treatment. Such pigs as the small 
Yorkshires and Suffolks, which mature very 
early, fatten readily, and in feeding them be- 
fore penning them for being finally fatted, 
the food should be of a character to promote 
growth, rather than fat. One of the difficul- 
ties with these two breeds is that they begin 
to fatten at a very early age, and the carcass, 
when dressed, does not abound in as large 

yroportion of lean meat as that of some of the 
arger breeds. The food, therefore, should 
consist of that which not only promotes growth 
of bone, but which is also of a dietary char- 
acter. Large bone is not one of the good 
qualities of a hog, as it denotes offal; but to 
promote growth in the earlier stages, is to 
build up the frame, upon which the flesh may 
be placed afterward ; and, as rapid growth of 
the frame necessarily implies the quicker for- 
mation of muscle, the largest proportion of 
carcass may be secured when the proper time 
for feeding corn arrives. If the pigs are very 
fat when young, they do not grow as rapidly 
as they should, and as some farmers prefer to 
kill them at a period when the fat and lean is 
well proportioned, the ‘‘hardening process,” 
which is the final method, usually results in 
an excess of fat. The large breeds,on the 
contrary, do not cease growing until after en- 
tering on their second year, when they, too, 
take on fat very quickly. Some breeds, such 
as the improved Chesters, Essex, Cheshires, 
Poland-Chinas, and large Yorkshires, are pre- 
ferred for their long bodies, excelling in the 
production of side meat, while the Berkshires 
are productive of the best hams. In feeding 
the large breeds, while they should only be 
kept in proper growing condition at first, yet 
it is best to have them well fatted at time of 
penning them, in order to avoid feeding an 
extra large quantity of corn, as they must ne- 
cessarily be good consumers, in order to fill 
up the frames profitably. The small breeds 
fatten quicker, when penned, than the large 
breeds, because growth has ceased. As long 
as hogs are growing they are compelled to 
provide themselves with all the elements of 
growth as well as fat. 

The only grain that should be used for 
growing pigs is oats, which should be fed only 
once a day, provided grass, roots or other 
bulky food is allowed. The small breeds are 
not profitable if kept on such food, when they 
show indications of taking on fat very readi- 
ly, and should at once be finished on corn and 
slaughtered, which will give more satisfactory 
results ; but the large breeds should be allow- 
ed a proportion of oats with the corn (when 
in the pen) up to the time of being slaughter- 
ed, as they continue, as a rule, to grow in 
frame and size until three years of age. It 
should be observed, then, that small breeds 
of hogs should be pushed as rapidly in growth 
as possible until ready for the pen, when they 
should be fatted quickly and killed, while the 
large breeds should be pushed in growth, but 
the growth should be continued as long as 
possible, in order to avoid too much expense 
while feeding on corn, as such hogs seldom 
have sufficient time for maturity.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





FALL FEEDING FOR COWS. 





It is the part of wisdom to give immediate 
attention to the adequate feeding and care of 
all the live stock, but especially to the cows. 
The present season ‘‘between grass and hay” 
is peculiarly distressing to cows which labor 
under special disadvantages. An animal that 
is milking suffers more from inadequate feed- 
ing and care than any other, because the gen- 
eral system suffers before the milk secretion 
ceases. A cow will milk down to skin and 
bone before the udder ceases to exhaust the 
system, and much injury may be done before 
it is suspected, if the supply of nutriment is 
lessened. We say nutriment rather than 
food, because there is food that is not nutri- 
ment, and this is specially true just now, 
when the grass is ripe and the weeds that too 
often furnish the fall feeding are hard and de- 
void of nutritious substance. 

The local papers are now giving on every 
hand, the usual reports of the season; black 
leg here, splenic fever there, ‘ta mysterious 
and fatal disorder” in other places; ‘‘red 
water,” ‘‘dry murrain,” mad itch, and all the 
other diseases which are rife every fall and 
spring. This is by no means a singular case. 

he same conditions prevail wherever stock 
is kept, excepting where the farmers exercise 
judicious care. English and German papers 
report the same state of things, but in France, 
where cattle are tended with extreme care, 
they rarely suffer in this way. It is our neg- 
lect of this needed attention that is the cause 
of the frequent sickness and loss of cattle and 
swine, and sheep, and above all, the rough 
manner of herding these animals in the West, 
to which the most of the losses are due. 
Perhaps in this case it can not be helped at 
present, and is only an incident in the transi- 
tion state of things which exists between the 
old system of open-air herding, and the in- 
evitably nece method—to come in time— 
of a more humane and skilful manner of feed- 


ing. 

But farmers have no excuse of this kind. 
Their system is reduced to rule, which should 
be a constant, careful supervision over their 
stock in res to proper shelter as well as 
scientific feeding. astes can not be af- 
forded now; every resource must be hus- 
banded ; the greatest economy must prevail, 
and the very best methods of feeding must 
be practised. There is no good reason why 
any animal should suffer from any of the dis- 





orders above mentioned, every one of which 
is entirely preventable. If it is so in a hun- 
dred cases it is so in a thousand, and there 
could be easily mentioned a hundred farmers 
who have never had a case of these diseases 
in their herds and flocks, while others around 
them always have more or less of them every 
year. 

Thousands of tons of linseed oil cake meal 
are exported to foreign countries every week. 
We ought not to export a single ton, nor any 
of our cottonseed meal. These should be 
used at home in feeding. They are th 
cheapest feed that can be procured, and there 
is a place for every pound of them. Linseed 
cake meal is a specific against these diseases, 
just as truly as food is a specific against hun- 
ger. It affords precisely the kind of nutri- 
ment of which the hard, coarse herbage is de- 
ficient, and aids the digestion of it. It keeps 
the bowels in good order, and helps to re- 
lieve them and the kidneys of the too great 
strain of getting rid ot matter that can not be 
assimilated and so poisons the blood, and 
produces all these prevalent disorders. A 
pint of it daily, for young and small animals, 


and a quart for larger ones, will have the 


most beneficial effect. 

Animals do not require medicine or doc- 
tors, if the feed and care are right. Doctors 
and physic are only required to undo our 
mistakes or repair our defects. This may be 
taken as one of the farmer’s axioms, it is so 
true and so evident to the careful and thought- 
ful man. And in keeping stock there are 
more mistakes and deficiencies made in feed- 
ing than in any other part of our farm work. 
—wN. Y. Times. 


RAISE EARLY SPRING PIGS. 





For many reasons it is desirable to have 
pigs come early in the spring. ‘There is no 
single valid objection for it, and many advan- 
tages. The first day of March is the first day 
of spring, but pigs born that day may find our 
climate no udder. or more favorable than if 
they came into the world during a blizzard in 
mid-winter. At any rate, the foster hand of 
man, and provident care, will be necessary in 
either case. And this will be equally true if 
we — the event until the first of April. 
In June, July and August, we often let the 
sows have pigs in the fields, and we are not 
sure but these are good months in which to 
let the pigs start on their short career. The 
objection to it, if it be an objection, is that 
the pigs have to be wintered over. We do 
not propose to discuss this question here. All 
we wish to say is, that if you want spring pigs 
to fatten and sell the following autumn, you 
must not only geta good breed or cross, but 
you must feed well from the beginning to the 
end, and try to get an early start. 
The period of gestation in a sow 
hundred and twelve days, or sixteen weeks. 


is one 


Sows served November Ist, should come in 
February 21st. In our experience it is just 
as easy to have pigs in January as in March 


or Apnil. Of course you cannot control this 
matter. The only thing to do, if you wish 
early pigs, is to bring the sows up from the 
summer pasture the latter part of October, 
and give them more stimulating food. If they 
have had nothing but grass for several weeks 
or months, a liberal grain diet in addition to 
grass, or other succulent food, will be likely to 
accomplish the object. 

The farmer who raises many pigs makes 
a mistake if he does not keep a quiet, well- 
bred boar on the farm. If he has had ex- 
perience only with a rough, ill-bred hog, 
that would tear down the pen or eat it up, we 
do not wonder he objects to keeping one. 
But there is no necessity for kee ping such an- 
imals. Get a pure-bred boar of some quiet, 
refined breed, and there is no more difficulty 
in keeping him, than there is in keeping a 
ram or a rooster.—American <Agriculturist. 


VIGOR OF GRAIN RUST. 

The relation of barberry rust and wheat 
rust, which has been a much disussed 
tion, and whose genetic connection, although 
fully established, is even now sometimes de- 
nied, is becoming better understood. Expe- 
riments during the last year have thrown light 
upon the anomalous fact that the rust is very 
abundant in districts where no barberry bush- 
es occur, by showing that, when circumstan 
ces require, the rust may propagate tse If, 
year after year, without the intervention of 
the barberry stage. But another fact, 
ly observed by Mr. Plowright of England, in- 
dicates that the vigor of the rust is gradually 
lowered when the barberry stage is wanting. 

My own observations corroborate this view 
On July 15 I noticed some quack grass (7'i- 
ticum repens) growing in a barberry hedge, 
and was surprised to find it thoroughly black- 
ened with rust, even covering the heads. 
This called my attention to the comparatively 
small amount of red rust produced on the 
grain of this region, and the early appearance 
of black rust, which is in marked contrast with 
what one finds at the West, where the black 
rust is so late in appearing that it mostly de- 
velops on the stubble after the grain is cut. 
This difference we may ascribe to the pres- 
ence of barberry bushes in the immediate vi- 
cinity in the former case, and their absence in 
the latter. 

I have specimens of barberry rust grown by 
my friend Plowright from black rust on quack 
grass, which I gathered last March near the 
barberry hedge mentioned above, and he re- 
ported that about every spore germinated, 
and that he never saw any germinate better. 
Once we thought to exterminate the rust by 
destroying the barberry bushes and depriving 
it of the opportunity of completing its full life 
cycle ; now we can only hope to lower its vi- 
tality by this method, thereby decreasing its 
power for harm, and must turn our attention 
to destroying the black rust stage, in order to 
control its abundance.—Prof. J. C. Arthur, 
in N. Y. Tribune. 


ques- 


recent- 


FEEDING CHICKS. 


A young chick is subject to certain condi- 
tions that do not affect adult fowls. The 
most critical period is when they are about to 
push out toalhens. The demands of a young 
chick are much greater in proportion to age 
and size than are those of their parents. <A 
single neglect at times may so check them as 
to cause them to remain at a stand in growth, 
and hence, in order to keep them growing, 
the strictest regularity must be observed in 
feeding them. The first thing to be done is 
to feed them early, and on soft, warm food. 
The reason is, that a long interval occurs be- 
tween the last meal at night and the first in 
the morning, and it may be remarked that 
they should be fed at the latest possible time 
at night also. Feed at least four times a day, 
on a clean surface, which may be flat pieces 
of board, or little troughs, and as soon as 
they seem to be satisfied remove the surplus. 
This applies to soft food. Wheat screenings, 
cracked corn or ground oats may be left 
where they can have access to them at all 
times, but not on the ground. The process 
of feathering, and the rapid growth of body 
demand food suitable for bone, muscle, and 
fat. And in thus feeding regularly, bear in 
mind that bone is made of lime and phos- 
yhoric acid, procured from the phosphates. 
ver comes from the nitrogenous matter 
of the food, and the substance (nitrogen) is 
richest in lean meat, clover, white of eggs, 
and milk, which also contains phosphate. 
The carbonaceous or heat producing elements 
are corn, potatoes, or other matter rich in 
starch or oil. Of course nearly all kinds of 
food contain, more or less, certain propor- 
tions of all these substances, but some con- 
tain more of one than of the other, and hence 
the importance of feeding variety, or the 
chicks will droop and die of starvation in the 
midst of plenty. Always keep fine gravel, 
pounded (fine) oyster shells and a few sods 
of grass for them to pick when possible. 





A New Way or BiancuinG Cetery.—A 
W. Harrison gave an account to the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Association, of the 
mode of blanching celery with charcoal, which 
he had found better than dry earth, sand, 
sawdust, tan-bark or leaves. It drains per- 
fectly ; no insect or slug will harbor in it; 
it retains solar warmth without overheating, 
absorbs enriching gases, does not rust the 
stalks, is easily washed off, and may be used 
many times over. The celery being planted 
on level und, wide boards are set on edge 
and held’ by upright stakes so as to form a 
box around the plants, and the whole space 
in the box and around the plants filled in 
with coarsely pulverized charcoal. Cinders 
from the smoke-stacks of wood-burning loco- 
motives are just the thing. The boards will 
keep longer if coated with gas tar or soaked 
with crude petroleum. If not high enough to 
reach the tops of the plants, additional ones 





may be added. 
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The milk retailers of East Boston have 
formed a ‘Protective Association” for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their inalienable right to 
sell milk and water. 


The Prime Meridian Congress has, after 
all, agreed upon the meridian of Greenwich 
as a common starting point for the reckoning 
of longitude, and has further agreed to con- 
tinue to use the old system of reckoning in 
both directions up to 180 degrees. 


The Seventh Annual Fat-Stock Show of the 
Illinois State Board of Agriculture will be 
held in the Exposition Building at Chicago, 
9. A. M., 
and closing on Thursday, Nov. 20, at 10 
P.M. Entries close Nov. 1. S. D. Fisher, 
Secretary, Springfield. 


opening on Tuesday, Nov. 11, at 


Thrifty housewives who have cotton rags 
for sale are in luck at last, for the embargo on 
foreign rags on account of the cholera scare 
has raised the prices of the domestic article 
toa high figure. About this time look out 
for the travelling peddlers, who will contrive, 
before stock drops again, to offer most as- 
tounding bargains in shiny and delusive tin- 
ware in exchange for the rapidly appreciating 
contents of the family rag bag. 


There is no part of the entire country that 
would be more benefited by the introduction 
of improved breeds of cattle, than the States 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. Improve- 
indeed, the one 
We notice 


ment in the stock kept, is, 
great need of those communities. 
therefore with regret, that the Georgia State 
Agricultural Society has announced that no 
cattle of any breed whatever, from outside the 
State of Georgia, will be admitted to the Fair 
of that State, held after next. 
This is one of the results of the highly-colored 


to be week 
accounts ol contagious cattle diseases, recent- 
ly scattered over the country. 

A paragraph has been floating around 
through the papers for some time to the ef- 
fect that the annual value of 
duced in the United States exceeds the value 
of either hay, wheat, cotton, or dairy products, 
giving the value of poultry products as $560,- 
000,000, and that of wheat, for instance, as 
488,000,000. The Country Gentleman pro- 

eeds to show the absurdity of these figures, 
by citing the U.S. ot 


the latest, and indeed the only, accessible au- 


Census reports 1880, 


thority that carries any weight. According 
to the census figures, quoted by the Country 
(fentleman, the value of the egg product for 
the year was set at $55,000,000. This makes 
it easy to see how the absurd misstatement of 
the original paragraph originated. Some ed- 
itor extracted from the Census report, the 
interesting bit of information that the ‘*United 
States produces $55,000,000 worth of eggs 
yearly,” some intelligent compositor got an 
extra cipher into the amount, and the para- 
graph then circulated unquestioned, that ‘‘the 
United States produces $550,000,000 worth 
of eggs yearly ;” in this shape it came under 
the eye of some person who had happened to 
notice the figures relating to some other ag- 
ricultural products, and he worked the thing 
over into a ‘‘comparative statement,” and set 
it afloat, thinking doubtless that he had done 
a big thing. Such a paragraph, once started, 
goes from one paper to another without ques- 
tion all over the country, until it happens to 
get in the way of a man with a head for fig- 
ures, like the editor of our Albany co-laborer. 
MILK ADULTERATION. 

It is to some extent a hardship that a man 
should be punished for selling adulterated 
milk, when he himself is not the party 
perpetrates the adulteration. Still the line 
must be drawn somewhere, and the best place 
is where it can be made most ef- 


to draw it 


fective. The man who last accepts a coun- 
terfeit bank note as good, is the one who has 
to stand the loss, and who is liable, unless he 
can prove his own innocence in the matter, to 
be further punished for passing counterfeit 
money, if he attempts to put it in circulation. 
ly 


whom he received 


He has his remedy against the person from 
it, and this course, carried 
back far enough, may perhaps be the means ot 
Lhis 


liability to loss and punishment makes every 


discovering the original counterfeiters. 


person more careful what money he accepts 
and keeps in circulation, and is one of the 
principal safeguards against the community’s 
being over-run with spurious money. 

The case with regard to milk adulteration is 
precisely the same. The law punishes the 
fault where it finds it. It so happens that it 
must find it first among the retailers. It is 
the last customer in the series, the man who 
is going to use the milk as an article of food, 
who is most interested in getting it pure, and 
who is going to suffer the most severely from 
its sophistication. Naturally on finding that 
he is buying a larger proportionate amount of 
water than the law allows in milk, he is the 
first to make complaint, and the person from 
whom he has procured his supply, is of course 
proceeded against first, as being the party 
most directly responsible. True, this retailer 
may not have adulterated the milk himself; 
he perhaps sells it exactly as he receives it, 
and for no more than a reasonable profit at 
that. 


know, that it is adulterated. 


Ile may not even suspect, much less 
At the same time, 
he ought to know ; that is a part of his busi- 
ness, and he can no more plead ignorance 
when selling spurious milk, than he can when 


circulating spurious money. He is the last 
link in the chain between the producer on the 
farm, and the consumer in his home. It is 


his duty as an honest man, to know that the 
article he sells is pure. It is not enough to 
be able to say, ‘‘the milk was as good when 
it went out of my shop as it was when it 
came in; he must know that it was absolute- 
ly good when he got it, and it is a part of his 
bounden duty as a citizen and an honest man 
not to rest short of absolute certainty on that 
point. 

If he finds that the milk is adulterated be- 
fore it gets into his hands, it 
duty to proceed against the contractor or 
wholesale dealer from whom he obtains his 
stock. The contractor may be equally inno- 
cent, but none the less is it incumbent upon 
If 
the original counterfeiter is on the farm, and 
not among the wholesalers or the retailers, it 
is important that that fact should be found 
out, and the punishment placed where it be- 


s equally his 


him to trace the fault back another step. 


longs. We do not, however, believe that this 
end can be secured by combinations or asso- 
ciations to defeat the execution of the law, or 
to modify its severity. The greatest virtue 
of the present statute is just exactly this, that 
it makes the last dealer directly responsible 
for the quality of the milk he dispenses to the 
community. Any weakening of the law in 

this respect will be fatal to the prospect, 

(now happily very favorable,) of securing a 

supply of pure, wholesome milk for our large 

cities. 

If the original sophistication of the milk 
really takes place, as was claimed at a recent 
meeting of dealers in this city, upon the 
farias, it will be a good thing to make that 
point certain, and relieve the parties who are 
now supposed to be making the most money 
out of the milk business, of the suspicion that 
they are making a large part of it by crooked 
methods. Every retailer ought certainly to 
be interested in throwing this suspicion off 
his own shoulders, and fitting it where it be- 
longs, and he can do it more easily and more 
certainly by the machinery of the present law, 
than by any other means ever suggested, so 
far as we know. The farmers, at least, are 
not afraid of the trial. In rural communities, 
where men are settled permanently on their 
own farms, and where they cannot very well 
pull up stakes and go away at a moment’s no- 
tice, they are more jealous and careful of 
their reputations for honesty, than are the 


poultry pro- | 


who | 


dwellers in more crowded places, who can 
easily escape a dishonest reputation by mov- 
ing afew streets away, and among a new 
class of customers. 

A conviction for a dishonest action, in the 
farming districts, sticks to a man all his life. 
We remember in our own neighborhood, a 
young farmer was sued by a milk contractor, 
more than thirty years ago, and cast in a cer- 
tain amount of damages, for watering his 
milk. To this very day, the story is told 
against him, and his whole life for a thind of 
a century, has been shadowed by this act of 
dishonesty. His punishment has been a thou- 
sand times more severe than that of the dis- 
honest dealer, guilty of the same offence, who 
is sentenced to pay a small fine, and whose 
name and place of business are published in 
the city newspapers, only to be forgotten 
again in a few days by his shifting neighbors. 

There is one other argument also that cuts 
the ground from under the feet of the retail- 
ers, unless we are greatly misinformed upon 
the subject, and that is, that not one of them 
is prosecuted for selling watered milk, unless 
in gross and notorious cases, until he has 
been warned at least once by the Inspector. 
Having received such warning, if he then 
persists in selling, he is proceeded against. 
This being the case, he is entitled to just as 
much sympathy and consideration, as is the 
man who circulates counterfeit money know- 
ing it to be such. He places himself deliber- 
ately and by his own act, in defiance of the 
statute, and assumes the risk of punishment, 
for the sake of the gain by dishonesty. As 
long as he chooses to take that risk, it is a 
good thing that we have a stringent law, and 
a wide-awake inspector. 





THE SEASON’S CROPS. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the October returns of corn average high- 
er for condition than in the past five years, 
but not so high as in any of the remarkable 
corn years from 1875 to 1879 inclusive. The 
general average is 93, which is very nearly an 
average of any series of ten years, and indi- 
cates about 26 bushels per acre, on a breadth 
approximating seventy millions of acres. The 
region between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains slopes, again presents the highest 
figures, which, in every State, rise a little 
above the normal standard of full condition. 

The wheat crop will exceed that of last 
year by about one hundred million bushels. 
| Threshing is slow and late, with results thus 








| far confirming the indications of former re- 
| ports. ‘The yield per acre will average about 
The quality 


thirteen and one-third bushels. 
of the crop is generally very good, especially 
in the Eastern and Middle States, on the 
western slope of the Alleghanies, Wisconsin 
Some depreciation in quali- 
ty is noted in Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missou- 


and Minnesota. 


ri and Kansas. The average for the entire 
breadth is 96. 

The indicated yield of rye is about twelve 
bushels per acre. The quality is superior. 

The yield of oats is a little above the aver- 
age, being. about 27 bushels per acre, and 
making a crop approximating 570,000,000 
bushels, of good quality. 

The barley crop makes a yield of nearly 23 
bushels per acre, and a product exceeding 
5,000,000 bushels of average quality. 

The condition of buckwheat averages 87, 
indicating a crop slightly under an average. 

The condition of the potato crop is repre- 


| sented by 88. 





OUR INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

The annual report of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, just presented to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is of great interest as 
exhibiting the enormous magnitude of our In- 
| ternal Commerce. It is shown that the value 
| of the products of the various industries of 
the United States is seven times the total 
value of our foreign commerce, nearly three 
times the total value of the foreign commerce 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and five times 
the total value of the foreign commerce of 
France, including in each case both imports 
and exports. The total products of industry 
in the United States is also shown to be a lit- 
tle more than twice the total value of the ex- 
ports of merchandise from all the countries of 





Europe. 

The United States is now the largest manu- 
facturing country on the globe. The value 
of productions of American manufactures con- 
sumed at home, is five times the value of the 
manufactured products of Great Britain and 
Ireland exported to all other countries, and 
more than fourteen times the value of the ex- 
ports of manufactured products from France 
to all other countries. The relative value of 
the internal, as compared with the foreign 
commerce of the country is also illustrated by 
statements showing that 99 per cent of the 
coal mined in this country, 95 per cent of our 
iron and steel products, 95 per cent of the 
products of our leather industry, more than 
99 per cent of our manufactures of wool, 95 
per cent of the products of our cotton manu- 
factures, more than 99 per cent of our manu- 
factures of silk, and 97 per cent of our manu- 
factures of glass, glass-ware, earthern-ware, 
and stone-ware, are consumed in the United 
States. 





Ov [nrenesr ro Bee-Kreerers.—The next 
annual session of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at the City 
Hall in Rochester, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 28th to 30th 
instant. Essays will be read as follows: 
“Nectar,” by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan ; 
‘‘Wintering Bees,” by W. F. Clarke, of Can- 
ada; ‘*Marketing Honey,” by T. G. New- 
‘Foul Brood,” by D. A. 
Jones, of Canada. ‘The balance of the time 
will be occupied in discussing these and other 
topics of general interest, such as ‘‘New 
Races of Bees and their Crosses,” ‘Best 
Method of Producing Box Honey,” ‘Best 
Method of Producing Extracted Honey,” 
‘Prevention of Swarming,” ‘‘Artificial Pastu- 
rage,” ‘*Best Size of Sections,” &e. 

Arrangements have been made for the ac- 
commodation of all persons attending the 
meeting, and it is hoped and expected that 
there will be a very large attendance of api- 
culturists from all sections of the country. 
The profits and possibilities of bee-keeping 
are becoming more generally understood, and 
where almost every farmer a generation ago 
kept a few swarms as a sort of ‘‘side issue” to 
the main business of farming, the keeping of 
bees and the raising of honey for sale has now 
become a “specialty,” a recognized industry 
of itself. Much may be learned at such gath- 
erings of people all interested in the same 
branch of business, as has been shown by the 
way the dairying interest, for instance, has 
been advanced by the Dairymen’s Association, 
and a glance at the list of subjects proposed 
for consideration at this meeting is enough to 
show that there will be considerable ‘swapping 
of information,’ to the mutual advantage of 
the participants. 


man, of Illinois ; 





New York Mitk Farms.—The commis- 
sioner of agriculture has set on foot a rigid 
inspection of the milk farms surrounding 
New York, and reports a deplorable state of 
things. In a suburb of Long Island City, 
which, by the law of contrasts, bears the name 
of Blissville, there are numerous cow yards, 
the proprietors of which value the location 
because of its proximity to a distillery. The 
utmost filth is said to exist in the place, 
pleuro-pneumonia being prevalent, and the 
inspectors have ordered all cattle affected to 
be immediately killed, and it is probable that 
it will be necessary to destroy many of the 
barns and outbuildings. This district is one 
from which the crowded sections of Brooklyn, 
Greenpoint and Long Island City are sup? 
plied, and the discovery of this danger will 
probably cause a thorough inspection to be 
made of all the milk producing districts which 
supply New York. 





Never Say Dre.—Don’t give up the ship. You 
are in the i TE oe of consumption peg Ae 
have been told there is no hope for you 
you must die. It is not so. Dr. Pierce’s “Golden 


Rae It will not cure a person whose are 
almost wasted, but it is an unfailing aoa 





Sompanupaiontt tahuen ts ton. All druggists. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. Lothrop & Co. of this city publish 


How TO LEARN AND EARN: OR HALF Hours IN 
SOME HELPFUL SCHOOLS. Price $1.50. 


It is not often that one finds between the covers 
of any single book so much information so pieas- 
antly given upon a special subject as in “How to 
Learn and Earn.” The sixteen illustrated essays 
which make up the contents are descriptive of as 
many institutions in this country for the instruc- 
tion of children and young people in the useful arts 
or professions. Some of them are institutions 
under the auspices of the State, like the academy 
at West Point and the Indian School at Carlisle, 
Pa.; one described is a school of reform; but most 
of them are the outcome of private benevolence or 
charitable and religious endeavor. Among the 
more notable of these are the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind at South Boston, the Boston Chinese 
Mission School, the cooking schools in various 
cities, the blind children’s kindergarten, etc. 
Among the authors whose contributions are in- 
cluded are Amanda B. Harris, Ella Farman Pratt, 
Mrs. John Lillie, May Wager Fisher, Margaret 
Sidney and Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 

How Tuty WENT TO Evrorr, By Margaret Sid- 
ney. Illustrated. Price, $1 00. _ 

This is a bright and cheery story of a number of 
young girls, who, being unable to accompany a 
party of relatives to Europe, form a club, to follow, 
by map and guide book, and stereoscope, the foot- 
steps of the travellers. The club thus formed de- 
velops naturally and simply, by the admission of 
new members and a gradual broadening of its field 
of operations, into an educational course for the 
study of French, and fits its young members for the 
real trip abroad, which after all comes to them 
later. Like all of Margaret Sidney’s stories for 
young people, the book is cheerful and helpful, not 
only an entertaining story, but also a genuine and 
practical one, which will be likely to lead other 
young people to the adoption of similar means of 
mutual help and instruction. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. take the lead in juve- 
nile publications of the best class. Their latest en- 
terprise in the Juvenile Periodical line, is The 
Young Folks’ Library, a monthly publication, each 
number consisting of a complete story presented in 
the form of a 12mo. volume of from 300 to 400 
pages, with handsome manilla cover, and very at- 
tractively printed. The stories are by such favo- 
rite authors as “Pansy,” Julia A. Eastman, Ella 
Farman the editor of Wide Awake, and other writ- 
ers of clean, wholesome, fascinating books for our 
boys and girls. These little volumes are particu- 
larly adapted to the use of Sunday School libraries, 
and offer really more literature for the money than 
can be got in any other way. 

Another of Lothrop’s charming publications is 
Babyland, a little monthly at 50 cents per year, for 
the benefit of the youngest of readers. The bound 
volume for the current year has just been issued, 
brim full of pictures, rhymes and stories for the 
babies, all fresh, artistic and attractive beyond any- 
thing of the kind that we have seen, for that class 
of readers. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. of this city publish 
CHORAL Worsuir. A Collection of New Sacred and 

Secular Music, for Singing Classes and Conventions. 

By L. O. Emerson. 

Choral Worship is a full size Church Music book, 
apparently of the well known kind that has been in 
use so long but with all the modern improvements. 
There are less tunes and more anthems; less dry 
exercises for the singing class part, and more 
graded songs, duets, trios and four-part songs or 
glees; less theory and a greatly increased quantity 
of good music for practice and enjoyment. It is a 
“dollar” book, contains 320 pages, of which 100 
are devoted to the elements, 75 to tunes, 110 to an- 
thems, and the rest to pleasing concert music. 


“Campaign Lives,” more or less reliable, of the 
various candidates for the Presidency of the United 
States, have been a prominent feature of every 
presidential canvas, since Nathaniel Hawthorne set 
the fashion with his Life of Franklin Pierce, thirty- 
two years ago. It is a good thing, perhaps, to 
make the American people acquainted with the 
personality and antecedents of the men who are 
seeking the highest offices in their gift, but it looks 
as if these “‘Lives” were becoming less and less nec- 
essary for that purpose, since the political press of 
both parties has come to make a business of telling 
us everything that either candidate ever did—and 
more too. However, we have received from R. 
Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, a Life of 
James G. Blaine, by Charles W. Balestier, and 
from G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, a Life and 
Public Services of Grover Cleveland, by Pendleton 
King, both of which are open to the usual except- 
ions to be taken to books of that class, that they 
are hastily prepared, and written only to serve a 
temporary purpose. 





A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 

The Chihuahua (Mexico) Enterprise re- 
ports the discovery of some remarkable an- 
cient ruins on a hill or mountain for leagues 
south of Magdalena, in Sonora. The hill is 
about 700 feet high, and half way up there is 
a layer of gypsum which is as white as snow, 
and may be cut into any conceivable shape, 
yet sufficiently hard to retain its shape after 
being cut. In this layer of stone are cut 
hundreds upon hundreds of rooms from 6x10 
to 16x48 feet square. So even and true are 
the walls, floor and ceiling, so plumb and 
level, as to defy variation. There are no 
windows in the rooms, and but one entrance, 
which is always from the top. The rooms 
are but eight feet high from floor to ceiling, 
the stone is so white that it seems almost 
transparent, and the rooms are not at all 
dark. On the walls of these rooms are nu- 
merous hieroglyphics and representations of 
human beings cut in the stone in different 
places; but, strange to say, all the bands 
have five fingers and thumb, and the feet have 
Charcoal is found on the floors of 
many of the rooms; implements of every de- 


six toes. 


The houses or 
rooms are one above the other to three or 
more stories high, but between each story 
there is a jog or recess the full width of the 
room below, so that they present the appear- 
ance of large steps leading up to the moun- 
tain. This account needs verification, but if 
it is true, a very interesting addition has been 
made to the list of North American antiqui- 
ties. 


scription are to be found. 





Uneasy Mitk Dracers.—Several recent 
convictions of retail milk dealers for the sale 
of adulterated or watered milk, have caused 
considerable uneasiness among the grocers 
and bakers, who sell milk from stores, espec- 
ially in East Boston and Chelsea, and on 
Tuesday evening a number of the anxious 
ones met at East Boston to form an associa- 
tion for protection from the oppression of the 
present milk law, as it was expressed. It 
was claimed by the speakers at the meeting 
that the law bore with especial hardship on 
the retailer, who buys his milk, as he can get 
it, from the contractors and large dealers, and 
has no means of knowing whether it is wa- 
tered or not before it comes into his posses- 
sion. A committee was appointed to call 
another meeting and arrange for a larger at- 
tendance of dealers, with the object of pro- 
tecting themselves against the unequal work- 
ing of the law on the one hand, and the dis- 
honesty of those from whom they obtain their 
supplies, on the other. 





Care Cop Crannerrtes.—The cranberry 
crop on Cape Cod is not, after all, turning 
out so great a failure as was feared at the be- 
ginning of the season. It appears now that 
both in quality and quantity the yield will be 
about equal to that of last year, and indeed 
the shipments over the Old Colony Railroad 
from Harwich this season, have been consid- 
erably in excess of those of last year up to 
the same date. During the two werks end- 
ing October 14, the shipments foot up about 
1630 barrels and 725 boxes, and for the sea- 
son up to the same date 2466 barrels, 1055 
boxes. Of these about three-quarters were 
shipped to New York, 300 barrels went West, 
and the balance to Boston and Philadelphia 
markets. 





Tue Exvecrrican Exuiprrion.—The In- 
ternational Electrical Exhibition which has 
been open at Philadelphia since September 2, 
was closed Saturday. Its success has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, the net profits being 
estimated at $50,000. The attendance dur- 
ing the exhibition was about 300,000. Au- 
thorities say that in practical results it has 
run far ahead of the Paris Electrical Exhibi- 
tion, while its popularity has been shown in 
the immense crowds attracted every day and 
night. Among the distinguished visitors 
have been Professor W. H. Preece of Eng- 
land, Sir William Thomson and many other 
scientists from abroad, and Thomas A. Edi- 
son and Chas. F. Brush, the inventors. 





(<@ Economy 1s Weattn.—No woman really 

yes. can saved eyery year. 
Ask your druggist. 10c. ny to use. 
¢ My 2. t 


Wells, Richardson & Co., 





THE PUBLIC LANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Commissioner McFarland of the general 
land office has submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior his annual report. The sales, 
entries and selections of public lands em- 
braced 26,834,041 acres, and of Indian lands 
697,129 acres, making a total of 27,531,170 
acres, an increase over 1883 of 8,101,137 
acres. ‘The receipts from disposals of public 
lands were $11,840,993, from sales of Indian 
lands $938,137, a total of $12,779,130, being 
an increase over 1883 of $1,073,364. The 
total receipts for the year were $12,789,405. 
The receipts from cash sales were $10,302,582, 
an average of about $1 32 per acre. 

Two hundred thousand and two acres were 
sold at public sale at an average price of $2- 
94 per acre. The commissioner renews his 
recommendation that the pre-emption and 
timber culture laws be repealed. It is deemed 
important that the homestead law should be 
amended, so as to require proof of actual resi- 
dence and improvement for a period of not 
less than two years before a homestead entry 
may be commuted to cash payment. Abuses 
have grown up under the operations of the 
statute providing that lands covered by relin- 
quishment shall be subject to entry immediate- 
ly upon cancellation at the local office, and its 
repeal is suggested. For like reasons the re 
peal of the desert land and the timber and 
stone land act is recommended. 

Pending congressional action upon forfeit- 
ures of certain railroad grants, it has been 
decided proper to suspend the issue of patents 
in all cases where this question was involved 
in pending legislation. An average of 26 spe- 
cial agents have been employed for the pre- 
vention of timber trespass, and 25 for the 
protection of the public lands from fraudulent 
or illegal entry or appropriation ; 627 cases of 
timber trespass have been investigated, invol- 
ving timber products valued at $7,289,854. 
Final action cannot be taken for the cancella- 
tion of fraudulent entries until Congress ghall 
make provision for the expenses of formal ce 
ings, or abolish the necessity of them by clearly 
investing the executive department with power 
to summarily cancel entries found fraudulent 
upon examination. 

Thirty-two cases of illegal fencing of public 
lands have been reported, the area enclosed 
aggregating 4,451,980 acres. ‘Twelve cases 
have been acted upon by the office and suits 
recommended to compel the removal of the 
fences, A very large number of complaints 
remain uninvestigated for want of facilities. 
The commissioner recommends the passage of 
a bill now before Congress which would ope- 
rate as an effective check upon such misappro- 
priations. 

The commissioner points out the necessity 
for the immediate adoption of some measure 
by which the natural forests may be preserved 
at the head waters of important rivers and 
their tributaries, and in such other situations 
where their preservation is expedient for cli- 
matic effect and other reasons of utility. He 
says there is no good reason why lands worth 
from $25 to $100 per acre for timber, should 
be sold for $1 25 to $2 50 per acre, as at pres- 
ent, and he favors the withdrawal from sale or 
entry, under existing laws, of all the distinc- 
tively timber lands of the United States until 
an examination and appraisement of them can 
be made. After examination permanent tim- 
ber resources should be established where 
deemed desirable, and provision made for the 
sale at not less than appraised value of the re- 
mainder. 





HORTICULTURE AT THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 


The Fifty-third Annual Exhibition of the 
American Institute of New York, opened Oct. 
8th for plants, flowers, fruits and cereals, 
with a much finer display in quality and 
quantity than any recent preceding exhibi- 
tion—three times as many plants as in ‘83, 
and a third more fruit and flowers. There 
were 175 entries of fruits, including pears, 
— quinces and grapes, from a single 
plate to 112 varieties by each exhibitor; 
plants in pots, stove, green-house and orchid 
plants, 42 entries; designs in cut flowers, 24 
entries. To specify the best was a task to 
the judges. Grapes were very superior of 
the hardy varieties, but not as many seedlings 
as last year. ‘There was but one exhibit of 
hot-house grapes—-Barbarossa; one bunch 
weghed 54 lbs., the other 43 lbs. Vegetables 
generally were poor. ‘The Institute offers 
premiums on ‘‘cereals,” but not one was 
shown ; in fact, agriculture was poorly repre- 
sented. The general idea is, I am aware, 
that this institution is strictly devoted to me- 
chanical arts. This is not so. Farmers 
should send here their butter in tubs and 
prints. Ifthey did so, they could sell all 
they produce. Over a dozen persons made 
inquiries if those bunches of Barbarossa 
grapes were for sale, and their price. Show- 
ing butter at county fairs amounts to nothing, 
as it is well known in the county whether far- 
mer A or farmer B makes the best. Chrys- 
anthemums are to be shown on the 29th. 
The exhibition keeps open until Dec. 6th. 
Farm products can not be now entered for 
competition, but can be sent to show. Ar- 
ticles are received from any part of the United 
States.—Country Gentleman. 





Tue discovery of Athlophoros as a specific 
for Rheumatism and Neuralgia was not an 
accident, but the result of inquiry into his 
own case, by a gentleman of wealth, leisure 
and scientific accomplishment, who had been 
long a victim of Rheumatism. His own 
proved his theories as to the nature of the 
disease, and the merits of Athlophoros as a 
specific for it. Then his friends tried it, and 
their friends. And so the circle widened, till 
now Athlophoros is recognized in every State 
as the surest remedy for Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia that has ever been discovered. 





THE crop of peanuts in the United States in 1883 
amounted to 2,010,000 bushels, Virginia furnishing 
nearly half. They net the raiser about $1.75 per 
bushel. 


A Smiruvitie, (Ga.) farmer has orders from 
New York for 80,000 pounds of watermelon seed, 
to be grown next year. 


Miscellancous Items. 


te The house of Jesse King at Raynham 
was struck by lightning on the 12th inst. 

te Maud S. has again failed to beat her 
own record. 





te Two tigers escaped from a circus in 
Virginia are now eluding pursuers in the 
mysterious realms of the Dismal Swamp. 


t# The total receipts from the sale of pub- 
lic lands in this country for the past year were 
12,689,405. 

te@ Coal mines in the Hocking Valley, 
where there has been so much trouble with 
the miners, have been set on fire. 


te A bonded warehouse at Uniontown, 
Ky., containing 2000 barrels of whiskey was 
burned Saturday. Loss $175,000. 


te A bill has been introduced in the Ver- 
mont Legislature, prohibiting the use, in that 
State, of barbed wire for fencing. 


te The paper makers are much excited 
over the embargo on foreign rags, and prices 
have materially advanced. 


te An incendiary fire Monday night, 
burned the barn belonging to Amos Cook, at 


Garrison Hill, Houlton, Me. Loss $2000. 


t= The opening of the Woman’s Medical 
College, at Kingston, Ont., occurred on 
Tuesday, Dr. Alice McGillivray making the 
inaugural address. 


te The President has appointed Frank 
Hatton Postmaster-General, in place of Gen. 
Gresham, transferred to the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury. 

te Two men were buried alive by the cav- 
ing of an embankment at the new Brookline 
Avenue bridge, over the Boston & Albany 
Railroad on Tuesday. Both were killed. 


te The inhabitants of northern Newfound- 
land and Labrador are threatened with famine 
by the almost total failure of the fisheries 
during the past summer. 


te Robert Young, an old man of seventy 
years, was murdered at Surry, Me., Sunday 
night, by Robert Grindel, who is believed to 
be insane. 


te A young wretch aged eighteen years, of 
Philadelphia, shot a girl of fourteen at Lan- 
caster, Pa., on Monday, because she declined 
to receive his attentions, and then committed 
suicide. 
t= Ten men were drowned in Lake Michi- 
one morning last week while working on 
) apmen for the water works being con- 
structed for the town of Hyde Park, near 
Chicago. 
t= The United States Local Steamboat In- 
tors report that the new and pilot of 
e steamer Twilight, which collided with the 
Stamford last August, were to blame, and 
have suspended the licenses of those officers. 


te The Standard Oil Company is respon- 
sible for another explosion in the sewers of 
Long Island City, the oil gas from their pipes 
finding its way into the sewers. A serious 
explosion occurred there a short time ago. 
t= On Thursday last, Thomas Malloy, a 

ial Sheriff, and an old soldier, was shot, 
and died soon after, while endeavoring to ar- 
rest a man who was trying to evade the 
liquor law at Togus, Me. 


t# The sash and blind manufactory of 
Sleeper Bros., and the grist mill of Phelps & 
Foster, at Franklin Falls, N. H., were de- 
stroyed by fire last Monday afternoon. Sev-. 
eral other buildings were damaged to some 
extent. 





cure | 


te Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, of Strafford, 
has been re-elected United States Senator 
from Vermont. : 


ty Alanson Chapin, aged eighty-six years, 
hanged himself on Monday, in the shop of 
his son, Lemuel R. Chapin, at Amherst. 
Cause, temporary insanity. 


ty The city of Worcester, Mass., celebrat- 
ed its two hundredth anniversary on Wednes- 
day the 15th inst.,with an oration by Senator 
Hoar, a procession, a balloon ascension, fire- 
works, and a general illumination. 


te D. C. Gorham's five barns and sheds 
at Westminster, Vt., together with 75 tons of 
hay, 15 acres of oats, 200 bushels of corn, 
200 fleeces of wool and farm implements were 
burned last Friday morning ; supposed to be 
incendiary. 

t= The International prime meridian con- 
ference has adopted the meridian of Green- 
wich, twenty-one nations voting for it. 
France and Brazil abstained from voting at 
all on the question, and San Domingo alone 
voted in the negative. 


tz The exports from the port of Boston 
for the week ending Oct. 11th, 1884, included 
63,932 pounds of butter, 124,710 pounds of 
cheese, 9516 barrels of apples; the same 
week lust year the exports were 4072 pounds 
of butter, and 112 barrels of apples. 

te Since July a drought has prevailed in 
lower east Tennessee, north Georgia and 
north Alabama. All farming interests are se- 
riously imperilled, and, unless there is rain 
soon, the result will be disastrous. Grazing 
lands are burned up, and the creeks are dry. 


te Forty thousand ve 4 are employed in 
making watches and clocks in Switzerland. 
The average annual production of watches is 
1,600,000. The latest novelty in this line is 
a watch that indicates the time in other coun- 
tries and places, such as Paris, Suez, Bom- 
bay, New York and San Francisco. 


te From the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics it appears that the value of the indus- 
trial products of the United States 1s seven 
times the total value of our foreign com- 
merce, nearly three times the total value of 
the foreign commerce of Great Britain, and 
five times that of France, including in each 
case both imports and exports. 


te The Secretary of the Navy has ordered 
the establishment of a college for an advanced 
course of professional study for naval officers, 
to be known as the Naval War College, un- 
der the general supervision of the Bureau of 
Navigation. The principal building on Coast- 
er’s Harbor Island, Newport, R. I., will be 
assigned to its use. 


te The tobacco factory of C. A. Jackson 
& Co., at Pittsburg, Pa., was consumed by 
fire Monday night, with its contents, involv- 
ing a loss of over $140,000, against which 
there is an insurance of $100,000. The burn- 
ing of this factory throws out of employment 
over 400 colored operatives. In addition to 
the factory, several small tenements were also 
consumed. 


te The remains of Red Jacket, the cele- 
brated chief of the Senecas, together with 
those of five other chiefs, were reinterred last 
Thursday in Forest Lawn Cemetery at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with interesting ceremonies. 
Some forty Indians, representatives of the 
Six Nations, participated, singing an Indian 
dirge as the procession passed through the 
streets. 


te Something like a cyclone visited Au- 
burn, Me., and vicinity on Monday. At Sa- 
battus it unroofed the picker mill, and did 
other damage. At Auburn, Estes Hall was 
unroofed, and many chimneys were blown 
down. A pine grove near Barker Mill was 
half blown down. ‘Trees two feet in diame- 
ter were twisted off like saplings. At Rock- 
land vessels were blown from their moorings, 
and houses from their foundations. 


te An attempt to wreck the Santa Fe ex- 
yress train was made a short distance east of 
“lorence, Kan., on Sunday evening, but the 
obstruction was discovered in time to prevent 
mischief. On the Sunday night previous an 
obstruction was placed for a passenger train 
near Emporia, which resulted in the wrecking 
of a freight train and the killing of a fireman. 
It is believed that this was done by the same 
gang, and that robbery was their object. A 
reward of $5500 is offered for the arrest of the 
perpetrators. 

tt Somebody attempted to blow up the 
new Parliament buildings at Quebec, by the 
use of dynamite on Saturday last. Two ex- 


| plosions took place, about two hours apart, 


destroying a considerable portion of the ma- 
sonry, and the windows of the structure, 
which were just being roofed in. The dam- 
age done to the building will cost $25,000 to 
repair. There is no room to believe that the 


$4500 has been offered for the detection and 
arrest of the parties who caused it. 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Has the Advintage of being Palatable 
and easily digested, and these two well-known 
remedies being combined, are more potent in their 
remedial effects than if taken separately, and in- 
crease flesh and strength with remarkable rapidity. 


The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 15, 1884. 





[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WooDWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 8 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Butter, ¥ b— | Cheese, ¥b..15@. 20 
Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, ... +16 @. 20 
Creamery, . .30 @. 35 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub, . 5 @. 28 Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .20 @. 24 |Eggs,#@ doz, .26 @. 30 
common, ..18 @. 20 Cape, ....30 @. 35 

Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 , Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 

Cranberries, qt . @. 17 |Oranges,# doz 5v @. 75 

Cocoanuts,ea .5@. 8 | Pineapples, ea. @. 3 

Grapes, #@tb . .6@. 12 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 


Almonds, # &. 20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#h ..8 @. 20 
Apples, ¥ bh ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, ¥b .30 @. 35 
Castana,#b .. @. 10 eae. 22 @- & 
Citron, # th . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s #16 @. 30 
Dates, #b ..10@. 15 Valencias, # 10 @. 13 
Figs, # i ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 
Filberts,# h .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, #b .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 20 
Pecans, . ...14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 )Potatoes,#@ pk . @. 30 
Shell, qt. . .20 @. 2 ¥ bushel . .75 @ 100 
Beets, @ pk... @. 2% ¥ bbl . . .200 @ 250 
Cabbages,ea . .6 @. 10 sweet, @b «2. @. 6 
Carrots, # pk .. @. 20 |Sage and Thyme— 
Cauliflowers, ealS @. 25 Wbeh ...++ @- 6 
Celery, bch . .15 @. 20 |Salsify, beh @. 10 
Cucumbers,ea. . @. 3 |Squashes— 
Egg plants, ea. 15 @. 20 arrow, ¥ i @. 2 
Lettuce, # head. @. 5 | Tomatoes, qt - @. & 
Onions, pk . + @. 30 |Turnips,@ pk. . @. % 
Peas, split, #@ gt. @. 10 
Meats--Fresh, 
Beef, ¥ h— * | Mutton— 
Sirloin steak .25 @. 30 legs, @B . .12@. 17 
Round do., .15 @. 22 fore qr, # & .10 @. 13 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 chops,# B. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ b— 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
iver. ....8 @. 10 |Suet, WB... .9@. 11 
@. 10 |Tallow,¥® ..8@. 10 


Haslet, sheep,ea . 
La Veal, hind qr & 17 @. 20 
foreqr....10@. 
loins, ...+.15@ 
Sweetbreads, 30 @ 


- 8 
13 
-l 
Tried, ....12@. 
Meats--Salt, 

Pork, hams, # 813 @. 16 

Bacon, #® .12 @. 16 
Shoulders,¥ 12 @. 14 

alt, mb ..12@. 14 
Beef, corned,¥? hb 9 @. 12 
Smoked, ¥ %.20 @. 25 
Tongues, #% .13 @. 15 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥#  . 20 @. 30 | Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 2 
Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 1 
Fowls, ¥ b 7 @. 22 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 3 

quarters, ¥ b 10 @ 

Turkeys,— 

choice, #?B .25 @. 
Fish--Fresh. 
. 2 |Halibut, 7b .. 
7 |Mackerel,ea . .5 @ 
8 | Perch,¥ doz. . . 
- 16 | Pickerel, @B. 1: 
- 10 |Saimon, B®... 

40 Smelts,#?B... 
Cusk,#?b.. 6 |SpanishMac’lth . 
Eels, ¥ b . 12 |Sword fish, #? b. 

" . 10 | Trout,salmon,¥#B @. 

Haddock, #®.. @. 6 | Whitefish, vb . @. 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥®. .8 @. 10 
Clams, oe @. % 
Frogs,@ doz .. @. 6 
Green turtle, ¥& @. 2 

> 12 


. 50 


Smoked, &c. 
Smoked,ea . 87 
Sheep do. # dz . 

Pigs’ feet, ¥ b 

Sausage, #?b . 
Bologna, ¥ 12 

Tripe, bh... 10 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 15, 1884. 
The market is fully supplied with almost every arti 
cle of country produce, and there is a good deal of. 
business doing, but there are very few changes to note 
in prices, which, for most articles, rule quite low. 
Butter.—Receipts of the week 17,526 pkgs and 1511 


boxes. There has been a light trade during the week, 
and prices are y maintained; choice fresh es 
of creamery and are fairly firm, but for held 


dairy 
stock and low grades it is not easy to realize full 
Our quotations are for w lots; job- 
are 1a2c ¥ & higher. We quote choice 
and best Western do 


at 27@28c; fair to do at 25@26c; prime New York 
and Vermont dairies at 25426 tots 0 goad Goes 3 
mi- 


ee at 15@17c, and bakers’ grades at 10@ 
12 
The butter market at St. Albans on Tuesday was 








ported firm and active, and prices, as t 
Bye g Ty ee gee af 
sionitae sin this ; the x was 
a26c 27 lust week ; 27 
Bie agai’ ; fair to 2@22c against Be 
1200 tu 
Cheese of the week boxes3 bbls 
saeicietisematamniee tuiee stock, 
and quotations are higher. and common 
grades are dull and slow of sale. We quote choice 


explosion was accidental, and a reward of 


Northern factory at 12@12\c and Western at 11@1i'c 
¥ tb, with lower «at a wide range downward. 

At Utiea, N. Y., the cheese et was sluggish, 
and prices a shade off; 8400 boxes were sold, ruling 
= life, extreme 12jc; a week ago the range was 
1h@12he. 

At Little Falls it was just the reverse, the market 
being quite active, and prices of the best grades run- 
ning a trifle higher than last week; 6500 boxes were 
pes 300 at 12}c; 4500 at 12c; 1500 at lljc, a week 
ago prices ranged from 11j to 12c. 

.—Receipts of the week 5737 boxes and 219 
bbls. There isan increased demand, and fresh lots 
are firm at slightly higher quotations. We quote 
fresh Eastern at 234@24c ¥ doz.; Northern at 22a@22\c; 
New York and Vermont 22c; at Western 20¢@2le; 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Islands 21}@22c ¥ 
doz. 

Beans.—Beans are very firm, and stocks limited, 
with an increasing demand from the trade. Prices, 
however, are pot much changed. We quote large 
hand-picked pea beans at $1 754180 ¥ bush; choice 
small hand-picked do at $190a205 # bush; choice 
screened do $1 50@1 70; hand-picked medium $1 804 
185, and choice screened do $1 6041 65; German me 
dium beans $1 604175; do pea $170@175 ¥ bush; 
old fashioned yellow-eyes $2@2 10, and improved do 
$2 10@2 15, and red kidneys at $2 6042 75 # bush. 

Vegetables.—There is a good trade in potatoes 
with fair receipts, and prices substantially unchang- 
ed We quote early rose at 50453c, and less desirable 
stock at 40@50c # bushel at the roads. Sweet pota 
toes are unchanged. Onions are higher at $1 50@1 75 
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d speculation only 
Se 2s at 66c. 
No 3 at 


firm, with a light export deman 
moderates No 3 at 59)a@60c; ~~ 
Oats a shade lower and moderately act ve; 
3lje; do white 33e; No2 at 32} @32jc; IB smny® 
34jc; No 1 33c; do white 38c,; mixed ester . 4 
Me; white do 4@38c; white State at Mase. — 
dull; new mess at $17. Beef quiet; extra mess s' . 
Beef hams steady at $1950. Tierce beef quiet sity 
extra India mess $22@24. Cut meats firm, pickle i 
Bellies at 9a9}c; pickled shoulders at 7c; hams ei 
middles dull; long clear $94c. Lard lower and mode : 
ately active; Western steam at 7 80; city steam at 
$7 65@7 70; refined $8@8 55. Butter very firm for fine 
grades ; State at 21@3lc; Western 0430c, State cream 
ery 22a24c. Cheese strong; Eastern Shalzje for fair 
to choice; Western flat 4@lle; skims 1ha3e. 


leago, Oct. 14, 1884.—Flour dull; winter wheat 
es 7564 30; Michigan wheat $3 50a4 25; spring wheat 
$3 50a4; Minnesota bakers’ 83 75 44 50; Minnesota pa 
tents $4 7505 50; low grades $2@3. Rye Flour $3 106 
4325 in bbls and $2 90 in sacks. Wheat lower, No 2 
Chicago Spring at 75a@75je; No 3 do 62c; No 2 red at 
66c. Corn lower at 56] @56jc, closing 564c. Oats weak 
at 27@z7\c. Rye easier, closing 56hc. Oats weak 274 
27 hc. Rye easier at 54c. Sarley dull at 62c Pork 
weak at $1450. Lard lower at 7 40@7 50. Bulk meats 
dull; shoulders at $6 50; short rib $9 124; short clear 
$10 25. 
Milwaukee, Oct. lt, 
steady; No 1 Milwaukee 7 


1884.—Flour dull. Wheat 
Corn weaker. rejected 
5las2c. Oats firm; No 2 white at 29@20jc Rye quiet 
and nominal; No 1 at 54c; No2 at Se. Barley firm; 
No 2 spring 55c; No 3 spring extra at 44c bid. Provi 
sions lower. Mess Pork at $16; Lard—prime steam 


— 
a 











¥ barrel. Garden vegetables are in good supply. We 
quote beets 25430c # bush; tomatoes 25q@60c bush; 
turnips 30a@40c ¥ bush; cabbages $243 ” 100, marrow 
squash 50@75c ¥ bbl; turban $1 ¥ bbl; lettuce 12ke ¥ 
doz. ; carrots 30¢e ¥ bush; Lima beans $141 25 # bush; 
cauliflower 50c@#1 50 # doz.; celery 75ca#l # dozen. 

Fruit.—There continues to be a large supply of - 

les, and prices are easy. The best varieties are sell- 
ing mostly at $1 25@150¥ bbl. A few Gravensteins 
go higher. Common grade range under #1 ¥ bbl. 
Quinces are in limited demand at $344 bushel. 
Cranberries are selling at $8a@¥ # bbl for country and 
#11 for Cape. Grapes are a shade higher. 
at 5@6c; Catawbas at 7a@8c, and Dianas and Ionas at 
6a8c ¥ bbl. 

Fresh Meats.—Choice heavy beef is in good de 
mand, but the market is somewhat overstocked with 
light stuff and prices favor buyers; mutton and lambs 
are weaker; veal fairly firm. We quote heavy beef 
at 12@14\c for hind quarters, and 7) a@s8e for fore do; 
light beef at Sa@l0ct and 5a6c ¥ th, Choice spring 
lambs 849¢c; common to good 447c # th; choice heavy 
Brighton mutton 647c; fancy 8c; light 3@6c; Eastern 
aa choice 8a9c; fancy 10c; common to good S5a6c; 
Worcester 11@12c. 

Poultry.—lrices are quoted higher, and the de- 
mand is more active. We quote fresh killed turkeys 
at 204@25¢c; common to good 154@1&c; chickens la20c; 
Western fowls 12@l4c; fresh killed 15a@17c; green 
geese 15417c # th; Philadelphia squabs $2 504275 ¥ 
doz; partridge 60 @80c ¥ pair. 


for the best grades of hay, an¢ 
up well at $lsa19 ¥ ton. 


better, with sales ranging from $15 to $17. Rye 






















Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 


Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 @18 00 16 


Common ..14@ 


Medium ,..18 @ 20 


Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 Fine 2 @. 40 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 18 00 Selections , .40 @. 50 


Spruce— - 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1200 @iz50 | Seconds ...11 @. 15 


Fillers 


9 ece -S4@. 7 
Ph me zoo aneed Havana seed 24 @. 50 
Nos.1 & 2. 1000 @12 00 Leaf—Choice ll@. 13 
Refuse. . .9 00 @ 950 | Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Flooring boards— Com’n & med. 8@ 10 


Lugs .....6@. 9 
|Havana . f 
Yara - 674 
Wood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord. 


Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 

Refuse . .2000 @22 00 
Clapboards— 

Extra pine 4000 @55 00 

Sap do. . .33 00 @50 00 








Spruce . .15 00 @3000 | Rark hemlock10 00 @13 00 
Shingles . . .150 @ 500 | Wood, hard;. .. @ 800 
Laths 25 1200 @ 250 | soft . “oot 239@ 


tae a 
Molasses. | Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 








New Orleans .35 @. 58 | Bark... . 800 @1000 
Barbadoes, . . 25 z: 26 | Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
Cienfuegos ..18 @ 23 | Soft... .450@500 
Porto Rico . 22 38 Wool. 
Nails. Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
10d to 60d— Picklock. . .37 @. 39 
¥ 100 bs. .230 @ 235 Choice XX. .35 @. 36 
Fine X ...32 @. 34 
oul. Medium .. .34 @. 35 
Linseed, Am. .51 @. 52: Coarse ...5 . 30 
Crude sperm .92 @. 95 |Mich., N.Y. & Vermont— 
Do. whale, .61 @. 63 Extra and XX30 @. 32 
Refined do. . 66 @. 68 Mine. os 2 «29 @. 31 
Sperm, winter 91 @ 101 Medium... .33 @. 34 
Do. bleached1 01 @ 1 05 Common ..2% @. 2 
Lard, West. Ex 62 @. 63 | Other Western— 
Nos.1&2..53 @. 58 Fine and X .30@. 31 
Extra Boston 62 @. 64 Medium , . .32 @. 34 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.65 @. 90 | Common , .2%5 @. 27 
Pulledextra, .30 @. 35 


Old Metal, Rags, Pa- Superfine , .20 @. 38 


per Stock, &c. No.1 ....15@. 2 
Old Copper, ¥ B10 @. 13 Combing fleece 35 @. 38 
Brass,@b..7@. 9} Fine delaine. .35 @. 37 
Lead, # & . .3)@. 34,California... 9 @. 25 
Pewter,¥B .6@. 15 |Texas.....U @. 2% 
Zinc, ¥B. ..2j@. 3 |Canada pulled. 25 @. 30 
Se’pIron,cwt. 8 @. 90 do. combing . 30 @. 32 


. light, ewt.50 @. 60 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 


REMARKS.—Polities rather than business appears to 
engross the minds of the men just now, and the mar- 
kets, in all departments of trade, are unusually quiet 
for the season, and must be expected to remain so un- 
til after election. 


There is a fine retail business doing in coal, and 
wholesale rates are a trifle lower. Coffee is firm for 
mild grades, but there is a little easier feeling for Rio. 
The market for cotton has been quiet and the tendency 
of prices is in favor of buyers. Spot cotton has been 
taken only in small lots, and speculation in futures has 
been comparatively quiet. Cotton goods are quiet, 
and the movement in woolens is smal! for the time of 
year. There continues to be a good jobbing trade in 

ackerel and Codfish, but the market is over-supplied 
and large lots are bard to sell at satisfactory prices. 
The flour market is really much more active and there 
has been some slight rise in quotations, with a firmer 
feeling atthe close. The market for corn has been 
dull since our last, but in prices no material change. 
Oats are in moderate demand and prices easy; shorts 
and feed are quoted higher. There is a little firmer 
feeling for hops but quotations are nominal, as there 
have been no transactions. The market for hides is 
firm, and there is a good demand at full prices. Leath- 
er is quiet, as shoe manufacturers are doing very little. 
Lumber is unchanged. Molasses somewhat more act- 
ive. Nails are dull, and prices weak, and manufactu- 
rers are talking about curtailing the production. Lin- 
seed oil is in steady demand but a shade lower; lard 
oil is weak and dull; sperm and whale oils show no 
change; petroleum is fairly active, and prices here un- 
changed. Paper rags of all kinds are quoted consid- 
erably higher and firm. Pork is in steady demand and 
unchanged; lard is firm with small sales; smoked 
hams are quoted a shade lower; beef is quiet and in 
steady demand. Sugar is again lower, both raw and 
refined, and the market is weak. Teas are fairly act- 
ive and firm. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Oct. 14, 1884.—Cotton weak and un- 
changed; uplands 10c; Orleans 10jc. Flour—market 
stillin buyers’ favor; more doing for export, and a 
snodeente iobbing trade demand; No 2 at $2 15@2 70; 
superfine Western and State $2 4042 90; common to 
good at 4360; good to choice $3 6045 75; white 
wheat Western extra 35 — 75; Ohio $2 9045 50; St. 
Louis $2 9005 60; patent Minnesota $5 5046; South- 
ern Flour steady; common to fair at $3 30@4 30; good 
to choice at $4 35@5 90. Rye flour is firm; superfine 
$3 %. Corn meal is quiet; yellow Western $3@ 
3 40; Brandywine $3 4043 50. Wheat—market steady 
more 


with ongpty Grom , and speculation 
active; No spring ; No 3 do 66c; hard No 1 Du. 
luth 8c; No 3 red 81@8ljc; No 2 red 

red State $c; No 1 white State 88e. 

2 63c, Barley steady; ungraded 





Hay and Straw.—There has been a fairdemand | wew York 
receipts are cle aring,| 
M.Bium grades are doing | 


| $740. Hogs lower at $4 70@5 8. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 14, 1884.—Pork steady at $16 50. 
Lard easier $755. Bulk meats firm; Shoulders $6; 
short rib $075. Bacon in fair demand; shoulders at 
} $7; short rib $1075; short clear 11 50. Hogs easier ; 
| common and light $3 7045 30; packing and butchers 
| #4 8045 65. 





| pinta snemnenesipeninns 


| 
THE 


REPORT OF 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1884. 
Amount of stock at market :-— 





Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veails. 
This week, .. . . 2,512 oe 17,634 510 
Last week ... . . 2,769 Lez 24,723 410 
One y’rago, Oct.17, 3,076 ze 21,686 642 





Jorses, «12+. 20 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. | 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Madme » o.+ 0 04 325 40 | Rhode Island _ — 
New Hampshire 301 1,017 | Western. . .1,175 3,400 
Vermont » 349 3,142| Camada.... 190 2,205 | 
| Massachusetts . 105 20| Provinces, .. — +00 
. es 67 1,886] eo 

Total .e.cesses ccc cee o 2 b1Z 12,600 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. 











mind in reason to ask. Those who had good fat oxen 
this week might be considered the lacky The 
best price we heard of was 10c dressed weight, or &« 
live weight, being a shade higher than last week, or 
very quick as last quoted, but the market on ordinary 
to tair cattle was very dull, and the bids so low that 
owners could not think of concluding until a further 


ones 


1884. 





trial on Wednesday ; what were sold of this description | 


went at a decline of }a@\c ¥ fh. 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


There were some exceptionally good country cat 
tle at market. Four five-year-old Durham oxen of 
2000 tbs each, handled by J. O. Sanborn, and fatted by 
W. and 8S. Wadleigh of Meredith, N. H., at 10e D W 
6 oxen, dress 1200 tbs at Yio D W; 20 cattle, av live 
1200 ths at 44.45c live; 4 heifers to dress 500 Ibs at 6k 
8 steers dress 800 ths at Sic D W. : 

Three heifers that av live 700 ths for $75; 1 fat cow 

27 50; 2 pair of two-year.olds for $10, and 1 heifer 
of 800 tbs at $32, by H. G. Baker. 

Eight three-year-old steers were sold at 4@4jc live 


| weight, 7450 tbs; 6 two-year-olds from $18 to $28, by 


J. Y. Keazer. 


Three oxen weighing 1700 ths each at 6c live; 3 do, 


dress 9000 ths each at sc D W. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... 


E . » $675 @7 00 | Light to fair $5 75 @6 00 
Good to prime 6 25 @650 | Slim. .... 500 @550 
A few lots of premium steerscost. . . .— — @7 2 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wedne sday, Oct. 14 and 145. 
—The supply at market was not above what could be 
comfortably handled. The offerings were placed be- 
fore the butchers at full as good bargains as last week. 
There were not any blue ribbon cattle, but as a sub 
stitute, nice Western steers that pleased the eye and 
did not pull very hard on the pocket. The bulk of 
transactions were from 5j@64c live weight, and quite 
a business was done on Tuesday. Much of the best 
class of cattle were bought out West, especially for 
export demand. Dealers would probably have been 
better satisfied if they had bought some high priced 
cattle, or more to mix in with the lower grades, for 
the cattle prices are steady. We quote cattle un 
changed in price. 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 

Twelve Western steers were sold, weighing 1141 2 
at 6}c; 13 do av 1105 ths at $5.37); 10 do av 1110 ths at 
$6 per cwt live, by J. F Stetson. 

Ten steers were sold weighing 1250 ths at 6}c; 12 do 
ay 1200 ths at 6jc; 4 do av 1150 ths at S5jc; 4 do ay 1300 
tbs at 64c; 9 do ay 1300 ths at 6hc. 


MAINE CATTL#, BEkr AND STURE, 
AT WATERTOWN, 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75@100 to $110@176; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- 
a $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 24a@7\c ¥ b. Fancy milch 
$50.80. 

Libby & Son handled 8 Herefords, four year olds, and 
6 two year old steers, raised and fed by A. J. Libby, 
Oakland, Me., and shown at some of the late fairs ; 
this was the bunch that took the blue ribbons. Two 
of the above cattle were three year olds, and tipped 
the scale at one toneach. The oxen were sold at Se 
live weight, and the six steers at7c. The two year 
old steers weighed 1300 ths each. Two stags were sold 
weighing 2500 tbs at 4c live; 5 steers av 1000 ths at be: 
small cattle, (stockers,) at 3ic, by S. H. Wardwell. 
Fourteen oxen weighing 95,200 Ibs at 5ic, for export 
sold by F. A. Ranger. Eight -tockers were sold for 
$205, taking the lot, by J. H. Fogg. Sales of 1 beef 
cow, to dress 500 ths, at $25, by Allen & Friend. 

Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Bri hton on 
Wednesday.—A. N. Monroe received 9 cars o: Western 
cattle. There was a very food day’s sale of milch 
cows, and full prices were obtained. Sales of 12 West- 
ern steers that would average 1245 ths, at $6 85 live; 
18 do ay 1370 ths, at $7 10; 15 do av 1296 ths at Sic; 18 
do ay 1380 ths at 7c; 18 do av 1553 ths, at $7 20 by A. 
N. Monroe. Two new mileh cows were sold at $90; 2 
for $60 each; 1 for $35, by J. S. Henry. A lot of new 
milch cows were sold from $45.60, of good quality, by 
Breck & Wood. Sales of 2 milch cows for $35 each 
and 1 for $50, by Aldrich & Johnson. Sales of one 
springer, (heifer,) at $30, by J. Engram. One pair of 
working oxen girthing 7 ft2in, weighing 3200 ths, at 
$'35; 1 pr 7 ft cattle, same price; lpréfti i 
weighing 2800 tbs, at $130; 2 pairs 6 ft 6in cattle 
weighing 2600 ths, at $110 and $115, by J. D. Hosmer. 
Sales of 10 springers at $45 each; 3 new milch cows at 
$150, by Libby & Son. Other sales by the principal 
dealers at about the same range as the above. 

New Mitcu Cows, AND SPRINGERS.— 
pL we can truly say is equal to the demand, ana he 

ikely cows are selling fairly well. Poor cows are 
cheap. Fifteen milch cows were sold at $750, by Lib. 
by & Son. Two new milch cows were sold at #100 
the lot by 8S. H. Wardwell. Three springers were sold 
for $100, and two more at same price; $100 the lot: 1 
at $33, and | at 1. Be H. F Y One springer at 
iend. a new milch cows from 





Wood Three 
+ Meloy. Two springers yy 


7 ths Indiana at 
tc, and 16,000 ths Indiana on private terms 
California Wool—The sales include 14,000 ths spring 

ut 24c; and 45,000 ths spring at 20 >and 44,000 ths 
spring at l6alve # bh 

Pulled Wool—The sales include 45,000 the super at 

» a he 25,000 tbs super at 28 a She 700 ths fine super 
it Sle; 1200 ths a 4 . Ooo tt 

per at 25c; 7200 tbs super at r at 

| 30¢; 6000 ths lamb we 5 5,700) 
Ibs super On private terms, in on 
private terns. 

scoured Wool—The sales ut 
atOc: 20,000 tt at4 « &.000 f 
4 pa424c, 2500 tbs a 15, (an 
tt BS a 40 1500 ths i wk bie 
10,000 ths at 4 45c; 4000 Ibs at & and wo Tt 
at llazx tt 

rul ashed, Noiis and Sundries—The sales include 

| 4200 ths tub washed at S4& 0,000 Ths N + on private 
erms; and 33,200 ths ndries at var prices 

Foreign Wovu The saies include 157,500 ths Aus 
tralia at 34.457« »,000 tbs Australia at sx 120,000 Tbs 
Mediterranean carpe ny} ite rms; and 1000 the 
Camels hair at 4 i] Ss List 

FISH MARKET. 

Gloucester, Oct. ! nad The brisk trade noted 
for © past t evke tor all kinds of cured aud pre 
pared ti i ind sak ind shipments in 
the aggregate have sched large proportions, as im 
mets titie f ilkinds have gone West 
and Sout luring the past week Mackerel continue 

i liberal receiy il pri cargo « low, last 

les being made at $5 00 tor Shores, @124a13 per 
burrel t liu pickle, including barrel, for 

th kit Ine} t ire selling at $14 50a15 
for No ls; 87 5048 00 4 bbi for No 2s, and $3 00 per 
bbl fur No 3s. Fresh t continues searce, there 
being none on tl narket at the present time Other 
kinds of fresh fish are in good supply and prices are 
moderate 1 t fish market remains steady at the 
following quotat Georges codtish, $4 50a4 75 per 
jtl for large, and 33 00403 25 for sma new Western 
Bank, #5 ind = 1, $400 and 85; 
English cured $3 7 1; Cu L7ha 
3 00, haddock 2 al 75, and hake 
| $1 75 a2 00 per gtl, sm i gic per Ih, bone 
less and prepared fis! 7 per tl caled herring 
l4alée per bx; Eastern nd t $'O0u475; 
Nova Scotia split do t Lab »; new 
shore do, #25043; pickled itis ock, 8475; 
codtish tongues and sounds $10 50, and als ves $650 
per bbl. 
ae ‘ a . . 
Financial Rlatters. 
SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 
W EDNESDAY, Oct. 15, 1884. 
U.S. Pacificés, 1895... s+ ee . ee 12 

“ , .? 

ee +o 

‘ . 100 
Dist " 1H 
Bo le 
Boston & Lowell R. B.78 2... ee ee ewe 117 

| Boston & Maine R # 78 12 
Eastern K.R.668 ... cee evreeevsesers lll 
Hartford & Erie R.R.78 . 1.1 2 ee ee woes 10 
New York & New England R. RR. 78....6. 101 
Rutland R.R.68 .. 1... se eeuvvevens ws 4 
Boston Water PowerCo ...4.5. soar 2) 
Boston Land Company ... ++ ee4 oe > 
Boston Gas LightCo .....5. coeeeeee 810 
Bell Telephone .....++6s seeees e « 1704 
Boston & Albany R. BR... ee ee ee ee 1 
boston & Lowell R.R. wee eee ee ee eee 100 
boston & Maine R.R. «1. ee eee ee ee 1664 
Boston & l’rovidence R. R. ww ee eee ee 166 
Cheshire R. R. pref. 6.6 1 ee ee eee es i) 
Comoord BR. 8. ..cccvevvsevseseese0 lu 
Connecticut River BR. BR... 1. 6 se ee ee eee lity 
Kastern BR. BR... 2 eee ee eevee 0 
Fitchburg R.R.. . oe ee ee ee ee ee 114 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. 2. we ee ee ee 166 
Maine Central R.R. «1 ee we ee ee coe 85 
Nashua & Lowell R.R.. 1 1 ee ee te ewes 147 
New York & New England R. R. . ee ee ee 104 
Northern R.R.....- se eee ee eevee 1? 
Norwich & Worcester R. Ro... 6 6 ee ee eee 1645 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. BR... +s + ° 6 
Old Colony R. KR... 1. ee et ee eee . 145} 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. BR... . + ee + MSs 
Rutland, R. R. pref... 6 6 ee ee ee eee ee 18 
Union PacificR.R.... 6. +s ee ee eevee 7) 
Vermont & Canada R.R. .. . «+s + seoeee 1 
Vermont & Massachusetts R.R.. + - eee 127 
Worcester & Nashua R.R. . ~~. +e ee eee 60 


Concords | BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. | 


straw is in fair supply and steady at $15@1¥ ¥ ton tor | Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
the best. | Fitchburg .. 550 2,902| Eastern... .348 840 
—— | Lowell .. 350 5,467 | Boston & Maine — _ 
Bos. & Albany1,175 3,400) On foot & boats &8Y -- 
; ‘SALE ' iL... — - -_— 
BOSTON WHOLES L PRICES, | Total 2.2. cece es eves s 6 2012 12,600 
Carefall Corrected Weekly. . > — . _ 
-{ r3 a DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 15, 1884. Maine— 
Reeswax. pw Iron, cwt. 60 @. 65 Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
Yellow, ¥ B. .30 @. 35 ite rags, WB4 @. 6 ittlefi 
White ve ae e: 55 Colored 0. h 2i@. 24 J.G. Littl field ee eR a . 
’ . ve ; | S.H. Wardwell .... 2 
Folded newsp’sh1 @. 1} , : 
Coal. Waste “ F G. W. Reynolds .... 10 5 
aste paper ¥ th ja. uF 4 
Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 | Manilla rope¥ 3 @. 3) | to ieee Tt = 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 bs— | Soft woolragsb 4)@. 5 | iin . Sn ade o> 
retail, . . .500 @ 550 |Oldcarpets, &e.th4 g. 5 | We Temes tt 74 
] , te 1 ° « Tens 
— TA sags asieaiied ee M@- &§ | Morse & Flint. 2... 20 4 
tated etroleum. PE ne ye ° 16 
Mocha, ¥® ..18 @. 20 |Crude .....5j3@. 6 |W W.Hall ...... 32 1 
Java, ...+..12@.f21 |Refined ....6)@. 64 | Libby&Son...... 5s 40 41 
Maracaibo, . .10 @. 12 do. cases ..10 @. 104 | A.J. Libby ...... 14 
Rio, «++ ++ -9@. 18 do. hightest .8 @. 9 | F. H. Coolidge & Son 25 4 
Cotton. Naptha » +10 @. Il New Hampshire— 
Upland. Guif. Produce. J.O. Sanborn..... 65 1¢ 
Ordinary,. . + ».7j7@. 9%}'Apples,bbl. .100 @ 300 C. A. & O. F. Whitton . 0 
Middling, .. .%4@ 10} | dried, V9 ..3@. 5 | E.F.Adden...,.., 2 62 2 
Fair, . . + + -10j3@. 115) sliced, ¥B..4@. 7 | J.C. Marshall..... 4 
“a evaporated, bh 7 @ x N. BE. Winn ...sec 10 
‘ Domestic wee! Butter, # a Ds 6 a 6 6 6 Gs 10 6 
Sheetings and Shirtings— Creameries 25 @. 30 T. J. Courser. .. cee l 4 74 
Heavyt4...8@- 83) prmVt.&N.Y.23 @. 26 | J.Y. Keazer...... 15 4 1 
ae Gece ‘. ste . | fair to good 19 @. 21 i, in «ne » « s 7 100 
rilis, Drown . -¢ a common ,.,.14@. 16 Breck & Wood..... 0 100 4( 
Printcloths ..3@. 3) Western, ..16 @. 20 | I. B. Sargent& Co... 5 32 105 12 
Cotton Flannels @- 17 bakers’ ...10 @. 12 | Dow & Moulton .... 6 119 
Prints, fancy ..5 @- 64) Beans, # bushel— Aldrich & Johnson... 410 120 x 
Fish. Smalland ex! 50 @ 205 | S. M. Davis er yz 
Coa, ¥ qtl— pace epee = : = Vermont— 
Georges . .450 @ 500 a sos S i w.c aveland 912 
Dry Bank: 200 @ 3.00 | Med Kidneys260 275 | Ht ttuncock ss. 1 6 Too 
Nova Scotia3 75 @ 400 Cheese, 7 b— o1 |G.L. Norton...... 6 
N.Foundi'd. . 6. - | Mirtogood’. li 9 iif |; Hook .... 200. 6 
Hake ... «225 @ 250 vaulig a> 2 - Hall & Seaver .. : : : 15 M4 130 ( 
Haddock ..175 @ 200) Semdairy . .7@- 10 | HON. Jenne... ss. 2 s 
* cl oe 01% 2 50 ‘ 22% : 00% 2 s 
ae 175 @ 200 | Lande r’s, bbl 8 00 a12 00 My B _— i ‘ Hows “ 186 
No. 1, bbl15 00 @25 00 |Fegs, ¥ doz. .20@. 24 | WU piceme’ rrr: ; 
No.2’ 10 00 giz00 |Ouions, ¥ bbl 150g 175 | W- Kicker... 1... . P.. 14 
No.3 * S700 @ 800 | Potatoes— > Panes see eee ; = 114 
wes 2 es a | +E. POUMTG. « os eo ot 4) $ 
Alewives . .300 @ 350 ¥ bush... .40 G53 | OW B ‘a 
~ Sw ? bbl 25 a: I. ’ srownhe “eee iy 
SNe Ly bbl 13 00 @14 00 Poultry, 2 12 3 25 Martin & Squier... . 18 ” 
a ’ se a 4 ar » 
Seni ) g Pickles, ¥ bbl— 4 aon eee “ 
. — s+ so 6 88. 2 y 
Scaled, ¥ box 14 @. 16 | SoAIHe - . . +» GioM | H.V. Whipple... . 7 9 124 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 ; * 2s Se | F.S. Kimball .,... 4 1 45 ‘ 
fine. . . . 1600 @1700 . & Baoan ~ 
Flour and Meal. pleat s.o 0s, C6) 1 ee 8 eee ” 
- ahs ) | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 | Gilfillen & Blanchard. . 208 ) 
estern sup. 250 @ 5 y * : |. T. Saemt 2c ec 2 “ 2 
Common ext . 300 @ 350 Provisions. |G. W. Bragg. ..... 1 101 
a aga . sor a : oe Beef, Mess— L. W. Timber. cccce 6 10 160 ( 
ratents . . 525 @ 6 00 West. mess 1100 @1200 | Taylor& Harpin.... 1 4 147 ; 
Roller EK lour.4 50 @ 500 l West. ext . 12 00 a 1250 | J. Engrem ... ees 1s 18 14 
St. Louis. . . 450 @ 5 00 Plate . . .1300 @i450 | Sargent & Turner .. 3 40 10 
Ohio&Indiana 4 50 @ 4 75 Pork, prime . 15.00 @15 50 J. Counter . es cseces 1 105 2 
Michigan . .400 @ 475 ess . ..1700 @1750 | G. E. Rowell. ..... 206 
pews od + aga bo a : 4 Clear . . . 1800 @i19 00 ee 2st 0 ee 8 11 3 11 
at Meal . .475 @ 6 00 Backs. . . 1950 @2000 Piper& Pond ....-. 16 221 iY 
Rye Flour . «350 @ 425 | Tard, tee, # sig = ie W.G. Townsend. ... 20 42 
Corn Meal . .275 @ 285 caddies, ¥ th .9h@. 10 | G.B. Evans ...... 122 
Fruit. |Hams, smoked 13)@. 14 oe & Farrar v 124 10 
3, dresse 7h 7 3. S. Hastings 12 6 25 lz 
Almonds— | Hogs, dressed 743. 7h , BSe eens : 2 
Soft shell . .13 @. 16 Salt—¥ hhd. 2 3, i + 
Citron + + + +31 8+ 33 |Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 |. Burke........ 6 am 7 | 
Dates vB ad "48 . > Liverpool . .100@115 | N.K. Campbell .... 2 8 137 
Pea Nuts er 5 a. a | bag, fine . .150 @ 250 Stocker Bros. ..... 2 133 
Figs, drums . .10 @. 12 | Seed. Massachusetts — 
poe ae °. 25 | Corrected by Schlegel €& | y ¢ tenry 99 55 ae 104 
Lemons,¥ box 5 00 @ 6 00 - -‘ypager* ; Scattering i eae . 50 ~ . 
Oranges,¥ box5 50 @ 6 00 over, read . .115G 22) seal 
Raisins, layer 235 @ 250 white Dutch 30 @. 35 New York— 
Loose Muse 230 @ 240 | Alsike..... @. 2% | D.McCarthy...... 6 1" 160 
G@rai Grass, # bush— 2. Os cs ee M3 é 
nigmaead Herds ...175 @190 | W. Fisher ...... ° v 45.5 
Corn, # 56 bs— Hungarian @ 125 D. Pidber cc tccce 6 TT 
Yellow -70 @. 72 MOS wie at @ 125 5 A 0 eee 63 Ot 
No. 1 mixed. 70 @. 71 Red Top,bag2 50 @ 300 | L. Morse... ..... 0 3 4 
No.2 mixed. . @. . Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 G. P. Flack & Son 217 
Ungraded . .60 @. 6 Lawn ...300 @ 400 0. C. Robinson, .... 17 
Steamer ..64 @. 67 RK. i. Bent... @ 300 Be 5 a oe.d « 200 
Oats, oe e 32 @. 40 Ky. Blue ... @300 | J. Hurley .....6- 14 s 1 
Wheat ... .50@. 4 Orchard ....+ @ 250 H.G. Decker. . ...c-c ? 
Rye «0. e«+«+70 @. 75 |Buckwheat,bu . @ 125 ‘ 
Barley. ... -70 @. 92 |Barley,¥ bush . @ 125 Western— 
Shorts, # ton 16 00 @17 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 100 | A-N. Monroe ...., 104 
Fine Feed , . 1900 @21 00 | Wheat, spring @200 | Hollis&Co....... 
Middlings . .2100 @2200 | Flax Seed . .250 @ 300 | J.F. Stetson. ....., 7 
Cotton Seed Meal— Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 Farrell & McFlynn... 
VWowt .2+2«+ @170 Calcutta, .180 @ 185 » Pare 2 ee ceee 100 
# ton. . . 2800 @30 00 Conner, Sots 275 @300 | J.Cawley ....0- 20 
MustardSeed. .8 @. 10 Canada— 
Hay—¥ 2000 ths. 
s 2e8. d ath 100 
East.& North.1200 @1900 | pres: , . Z oo oe 2 - 
At City Scales—retail. |Cassia,@.. Sig. 6 | Ve en SR 9 © 14 
Grenier te wae Cloves..sse. lig 19 -Fournter . .. oe l4 
y are Gi mA 11 F. Gosselin . 132 
¥ ton. . .1500 @2000 |Singer «.. ia eae n° e ~ 
Straw, 100 bs 100 @ 175 |Mace .....33@ aaa os 
a 4 Ski Nutmegs ...47 @. 50 | A-J. Odell. .** 00 
Hides and Skins. |p, 1 Gi. Mooney 15 
pper «as l4\g@. 15 eee eee 2) 
Cleats con, 7S 1: Starch. J.N. Morse ... ~ — vaca 
Slaughter . .124@. 1 . 3 . . 
Dea green . “a. 104; Wheat, ¥ . .6h@. 7 E. A. ae & 
B. Ayres, dry 24 jCorn, ¥® ...34@. 5 me ERE PRG ww 
Rio Grande , .22 @. 23 |Potato, Wh... 4g. 4§ Foreign TRADI rhere is a better feeling in cat 
SE ae -l6@. 4 Sugar. tle at Liverpool, according to the latest cable giving a 
fet wee eo eV G.- Cuba Muscovado— quotation of id, or l4a l4he per th, and dressed beet 
Goat skins, . .25 @. 60 Fair to g’d ref 47@ 5 ae gma . week peevieus pitoctpts trom this 
7 Prime refining 5 @. 5} port are not so heavy, which is a relief tothe market, 
Honey. Centrifugal Sole , | and an improvement to prices. During the week shij 
Northern— Refined, cube .. @. ¢ meuts of 4828 qrs of beef have been made from thi 
Box,@?b ..16 @. 2% Powdered ... @. 64 | port. Steamer Norseman railed for Liverpool with 
Strained, ¥ 16 @. 25 | Granulated .. @. 64 | 1% cattle by J.A Hathaway; 280 do by A. N. Mon 
Hops. Coffee crush sig. 6} | roe, 100do by J. O'Brine. Steamer Missouri with 6s 
P . - as ” u : 7 * | cattle by J. O’ Brine, 68 do by A. N. Monroe, 67 do ! 
1884,. ++ 6+ +16 @. 2 allow. J. A. Hathaway. 
eather. Rendered, Wb .6)@. 64 nentenigieen ‘ 
arepnaen semen a. NORTHERN CATTLE. 
Sole, B. Ayres. 23 @. 25 [Grease «+ + + - 43g. 
Common . .22 a. 234 Teas. PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 

Oak ...+++ @- + |Formosas .. .32 @. 65 Good oxen $8 00 @950 | Second qual. . $5.00 a@6 00 
- in rough— Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 Fair to good7 00 @ 7 50 | Third quality. 400 a4 50 
pega ° = a4. 28 Imperial . . .20@. 45 Few pairs premium bullocks ..... z al0 00 
ake ee 6 23 Be 2 | Hyson 17 @. 35 Union Market, Wutertown, Tuesda { 

’ = ty tue S.: : ] . f ‘oO . sday, Oct. 14 
py acta 42 o- Young Hyson -18 @. 35 What seemed the most remarkable teature of the 
MOUgN. « « ote G. a Hyson Skin . .10 @. 2 market was the alacrity with which the best qualities 
a ? is s 200 Souchong ...18 @. 55 of cattle were disposed of. Fine grades not being 
rench . .120@4 Oolong ..+ +> 15 @. 55 plenty, as is sometimes the case, creates a demand for 
Lime. Japan.....16@. #0 | just that kind of stock. Butchers came early to mar 
Rockland,# csk 98 @ 105 Amoys » 1 @. 2 ket ip just such a condition as almost to buy and se 
Lumber. Tobacco. cure choice grade cattle at whatever owners hada 


VEAL CALVES.—The supply reached a few head 


over five hundred head. The market healthy. Eleyey 


head that average 120 ths at 6hc per pound, by W. My 
loy. 

Srornt PGs AND FAT HoOGs.—Store pigs nov 
bered 384 head, with a limited demand Range from 


$2 00@6 50 per head. Fat hogs from the West rat 
6a6\c live, with no change on Northern lots 

Live Pouctry.—The heaviest receipts yet: 44 ton 
landed at Watertown on Tuesday; sales are loa} te fy 
mixed lots, and loc for young turkeys 


NORTHERN SHEEP 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lot», 2\a6c ¥ &, or 
$2 5046 00 # head. 


at 


| The capacity of the sheep houses was har 


diy ad« 
| quate for the easy movement of the. different fos 





Upwards of seventy-five hundred head wer are 
and itis deemed nec ssary to build anot! jouse of 
same size and capacity of those already built [ 

} flocks were sold readily and quicker than Jas: week: 
but we could not discover any advance in prices Ty 


| hundred and fifteen head, all bue 


| ths were sold at Sjc # th, by Geo M ) 





dred sixty head of sheep and lambs, that ay. so me 

| 4ye, by D. MeCarthy; one hundred and eightceys, 
head of sheep and lambs, weighing 15,060 t4 : 
Woodward & Co; two hundred and seventeen 
and lambs av. 77 ths at Sje by G. P. Flack & 
Sales of 46 sheep that av. 60 the at 3c, by F. W " 


HIVES, PELIS, SWINE, & 

Brighton hides, 7,474; countrydo, heavy a7, 
—@6j; cow hides,—@6jc Yh; calf «kins loa 
t®. Tallow—Brighton, 5) a6)c; country, nic. We 
ern fat hogs, 6ja6\c ¥ th; Store pigs, dalic at ret; 
sucking pigs $1.5045.00 ea; Northern dressed by 


ge 














7,a@7\c. Sheep Skins 50@85c. Dairy skins 5 
Lamb skins 50455. 
GENERAL REMAEKS.—Comt t 
| cattle have been dull of sale this week ! 
| plain of too much of that kind o at \ 
| The change in prices are on low gradé 
| strong jc ¥ bb Those who had tine a 
cattle at market found a quick demand and 
secured Phe sheep demand has bee 
quick disposals, probably, from the fa 
west were light and butchers had to ava 
| of the Northern flocks to meet t t 1. Mog 
hold at the decline of last weck: no more strength ¢ 
| the market Veal calves are in demand and wat i 
| full prices. The arrivals of hors+ ‘ stly take 
through into the city Live | g | 
ply and taken at full rates 
| 
| 
CATTLE MARKETS. 
Chicago, (ct. 15, 1884.—Hogs— market b \ 
jer; rough packing, $4750515; heavy | yg 
| shipping, 85 204570; light bacon grades, 24 (045 % 
skips and grassers, $3 7544 50. Catth es a 
others 15430 cents lower; export grades, 3 7 
good to choice shipping, $5 90406 50; common ) 
$445 60; Texans, $3 4044. Sheep—market firm 
ferior to fair, @2104 3; medium to good, $304 
Texans, $2 1043. 
| Oct. 14 Hogs—market 25c lower; rough 7 
| #4504490; heavy packing and shipping, $5 
light bacon grades, #4 7045 15; skips and gra 
$3 504450. Cattle market steady; export gra 
| $6 5006 90; good to choice shipping, $5 9046 60 
mon to medium, #4 2545 0; ranwe cattle steady 
ane, $3 3040385; Wyoming hallf-breedes 
|} ming, $3 9045; Montana, $3 7545; Color 
| $3 60 ep—market ady nferior to fair, @2 25 
mediun good, #34475; choice, $4@440; lambs 





BUcTON WOOL MARKET. 


Ko ‘ton, October 13, 1884 
We have been rather surprised at the magnitud 
e sales the past week, 2,874,100 ths of all ki 
ealers with ver few exceptions, reported 

ket dull and prices easier, and, notwithstar x 
ile this is the precise condition of t 









d into manufacturers 


of 


ng and de 





are quite 


some concession from tlie 












ind washed fleeces may be quote » ® lower 

Medium fleeces are dull at pre \ 1 

facturers are running so largel 

expect that medium grades w 
Combing and delaine fleecs 

ed for and buvers have been n erous 4 

some weeks past. In Canada gz we ul 

movement, but similar grades a g large } 
chased in the knglish 1 ket 

There has been a fair demand f nw 
merchantable fleeces, and the range | 
tinues about the same 

rhe market for California wool continues ver 

and the sales have not been to any extent, ft 

week amounting to onl 03,000 ft pring At s 

Francisco we learn of no movement in fall wool, and 

we cannot look for any movement in fall wool whe 

much cheaper and better wool is offering in Easte 
murkets. To purchase fall wool at the prices asked 

California and Texas would be paying more than 

could be realized for itin the Kastern markets, w 

freight and other expenses added Besides, fall wo 

is a most difficult article to place, as buyers are few 
and far between 

There has been a fuir business oing in pulle 
wools, but prices are low The recent sales of go 

Western supers have been | ipally at about Je ¢ 

tb, and from V5 to cw mh t s good and choice 

with faney lots Eastern and Maine at 

’ th 
Sales of the week have been as follows 
Ohio and Vennsylvania Fleeces—The sales includs 
»,000 Ibs AX and above 6 600 ths XX and 
above t 60,000 ths XX at 35e; 125,000 the NX at 
tc; 30, be X ut above at 33 0,000 tbs X at Bik 

25,000 Ibs X an »,000 Ibs No lat 33ac4 

and 10,000 ths med tuts ib 
Michigan Fleeces—The ile nelude 15,400 ths X at 

| tle; 6000 the X at 0@30k i 0,000 the X at 30c # tt 
Other Fleeces—The tiles il he 100 ths nixed a 

21 a300e; as ( 00 ths g 
Combing and Delaine ft es—The sales include 

26,000 the Ohio 7000 ths ue elaine 

at 36c; 10,0.0 ths cor ; combing 

at 46c; 3700 the No 1 com g at W) ths was! 
ed combing at 20050 500 ths heavy combing at “he; 

14,000 tbs combing at Vic; and S000 the on private 

terms 
Texas Wool—The ules it le 3700 ths medium at 

2th 10,000 ths at Zic; and 45,000 tbs at 

| lerritory W The sales include 

tana at 24 5 3,000 ths Territory at 22¢ 

ths at 1 22,100 ths at I8@22c; and 16, 
il7e # 0 
Geor 0 ths 
and 30,04 
Oregon »,000 tt 
ate te 
Unwas! ntable Fleeces 
1,000 tt , ? 

6800 ths a 2h 
000 tt The 
100 ths 24c; 

00 Ti fine burry 


000 tl 





lood me 


: whey , one-half t 
000 Ibs at Mbal7c; 10,000 


um at 27¢ 
































WE DO NOT CLAIM 


that Hoon’s SARSAPARILLA will cure every 
thing, but the fact thatont purity and 
vitality of the blood depend the vit 2 and 
health of the whole system, and that disease 
of various kinds is often only the sign thag 
nature is trying to remove Ux disturbing 
cause, we are naturally led to the « 
that a remedy that gives life and 
the blood, eradicates scrofula and other lr 
purities from it, as Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA 
undoubtedly does, must be the of pre- 
venting many diseases that would occur 
without its use; hence the field of its useful. 
ness is quite an extended one, and we are 
warranted in recommending it for all de. 
rangements of the system which are cause d 
by an unnatural state of the biood. 


Why Suffer with Salt-Rheum ? 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Gentlemen—I was a great sufferer from 
Salt-Rheum on my limbs, for a dozen years 
revious to the summer of 1876, at which 
ime I was cured by Hood's Sarsaparih. 
The skin would become dry, chap, crack 
open, bleed and iteh intensely, so that I 
could not help scratching, which of course 
made them worse. At the time I com 
menced taking Hood's Sarsaparilla (in the 
summer of 1876) they were so bad that they 
discharged, and I was obliged to keep them 
bandaged with linen cloths. The skin was 
drawn so tight by the heat of the disease 
thatirl meopes over they would crack open 
and aetually bring tears into my eyes. The 
first bottle benefited me so much that T cor 
tinued taking it till I was cured 1 used one 
box of Hood's Olive Ointment, to relieve the 
ftching. Hoping many others may learn the 
value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and receive a3 
much boned as i I am, 
ery truly yours 
YU KS. 8) 8. MOODY, 
No. 75 Broadway. 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 15, 1878. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $& 


usiou 
vigor to 


means 





Prepared by C, L, HOOD & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 ** 4 
Rusiness Notices, first “ 0 6m 6 
Each subsequent és 9° + & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ % 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 

id nonpareil measure. 

rransieut advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

ae The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


lowing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
P i collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
W. NYE, . 6 « « © © © © e WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
V¥. CHEEVER, . «+ « « «ADDISON and Rut. 
LAND Cos., VT 


uu P. RICHARDSON, .. . ORANGE Co., VT. 
aA. W. WINGATE,. « eo « PENOBSCOT and 
AROOSTOOK Cos., ME. 
STER BARNES, . . « « » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


STEVENS,.. sees 
s are requested to forward their subscrip- 
thout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
r label will always show how far they have 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
bscribers who pay not less than one year 


Vy su 


advance, Will also receive, in connection 


New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 


hly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 


gantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 

ted entirely to the poultry interest. 

Poult Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 

ite publication, containing in each issue 

twelve or more columns of just such practical in- 

mation upon the breeding, rearing, feeding 

1ousing, and marketing of poultry, as is needed by 

and us € n , and it will be furnished 

to new subscribers on the above terms, without fur- 
harge of any kind 

rHE POULTRY POST will also be sent, on 

ely the same terms, to our old subscribers. 


[hat is, any subscriber now upon our list, who 


iys for his FARMER for one year in advance from 


1st of the current month, will receive the 
twelve monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 
without further charge. We are obliged to make 


s stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 


| ing it exposed to the weather. 


THE © NEW 


sirable that, as far as maneni, such investiga- 
tion be made before the supposed facts are 
given wide publicity. The average annual 
production of canned goods in this conntry is 
now estimated to be upwards of 500,C00,000 
of tins. It has developed into a national in- 
dustry which furnishes a needed supply of 
anti-scorbutic food for the winter months, and 


served provisions have become a necessity. 





BEREA GRINDSTONES. 


foundation and other uses, and for grind- 
stone s of all kinds. 
‘clear rock,” 


hard nor too soft. 
were broken by the use of stone-pick, wedges 
and heavy sledge. 
chine, which the workmen call a ‘channell- 
e r,” 
three or four inches wide, and ten feet 
more deep, 
sheets. 


tom, it will be s 
any length and width, that will be ten feet 
thick, can be quarried free from all cracks or 
flaws. As it lies in the quarry it is a huge 
monster-block, that if power enough could be 
ee could be raised to the surface. This 
block is then worked up by cross-sections into 
suitable blocks for grindstone gs. These blocks 
are then split to the right thickness. The 
workman then knocks off the corners and 
makes it as near round as possible. These 
pieces, which are called ‘‘patterns,” are then 
taken to the mill and passed over to the * 
picker ;” he cuts the eye with a stone- “pick, 
and rolls the stone along to the ‘‘turners.’ 

The turners place the stone on a mandrel 
to fit the eye of the stone, and key it on firm- 
ly, after the same manner a cart wheel is ke “pt 
on the axle-tree. This mandrel is then set | 


the stone, go at it with iron bars made of the 
best quality of iron, about the size 
iron, 

These bars are drawn out edgewise toa 
point by the blacksmith, and the workmen | 
hammer a short, stubby point, slightly curved ; 
these points only last for a few moments. 
They then place the bars across an old anvil, 
and make a new point ; after a while the bar 
must go back to the blacksmith to be drawn 
out again. An exhaust-fan arranged to 
carry off the dust from the revolving stone— 
but at the best it is very unhealthy work. 

As to how hard the stone should be, there 
is such a difference of opinion that nothing 
can be said. Some like a moderately hard 
, while others like a soft one. As both 
kinds are made here a good way is for the 
purchaser to try it with a pocket-knife. The 
most serious injury to the stone in use is leav- | 
When thus 
lett the stone dries out in the spots where 
most exposed and soon becomes unfit for use. 
Nor should the stone be left standing in wa- 
ter; the under side will become softer and 


is 


one 





th papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 





le errors on our own books, or those of the 


try Post 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city 





AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

4KEYES 
ESTABLISHED “1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Peultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Ww) um. F. . BROOKS. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 


INSURANCE. 


Frep. L. KEYES. CHAS. \. KEYES 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 


Surplus over Re-Insurance, . + + «+ + + + $271,818.40 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ... 5» = 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year,. ...  18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOsS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on} years, and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROR, Pres*t and —— 


Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y 





Heneral Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 


Signal officer Hazen has directed that the 





, Howgate Lake,” ad | ape Howgate’ i 
‘‘Mount Howgate” be erased from the | 
harts brought back by the Greely party, and | 





nant Greely will be requested to desig- 
nate other The were | 


rant of Captain Howgate’s embe zzlements | 


names. Greely party 


ifter their rese 

It is said that a Arthur intends 
that the White House entertainments shall be 
a more } iant scale than ever before; 


and houses in Washington are in great de- 


mand 


Dr. Francis P. Hurd, who died in Boston 
, was the son of Rey. Isaac Hurd, 

erly pastor of the Congregational church 
xeter. He graduated from Phillips Exe- 
Academy and Harvard College. It is 
irned that in his will he left $50,000 to 


Phillips Exeter Academy, which sum will en- 


ible the school to build a gymnasium, which 
has been needed a long time. 

A dispatch from New Haven says that Ex- 
President Woolsey has retired from the Yale 
College Corporation on account of advanced 
ge. He will be eighty-three 

mth. The 


Durham, Conn., 


years old this 
Amos Cheesebrough, of 
the 


Rev. 
also retires from same 
Mrs. Nathaniel White has made a proposi- 
n to present to the city of Concord, N. H., 
valuable tract of land containing about 
ghteen acres, for a public park, on condi- 
ns that it shall always be kept for that pur- 
se, that it shall be properly fenced, that no 

of spirituous liquor shall ever be permit- 
th and that streets shall be extended 
eastern of it. Should these 

be accepted she will also give 
~2000 to complete the work of clearing up 


lereon, 


r the side 


tions 


tract. 


ENGLISH CHEESE IMPORTS. 
A recent issue of the Globe con- 
following, with regard to the impor- 

cheese into England last year: 
Parliamentary return which is just 
it appears that we paid no less a sum 
han £1,590,400 to the foreigner last year for 
This £140,530 more than we 
to pay him in the previous year, but we 
rather better value for our money, 
iantity imported having increased by 
re than 100,000 ewt. On analyzing the 
t of hacprecing +s which supplied our wants, it 
jut that Canada has made a great ad- 
the quantity she sent us being largely 
excess of her exportation in 1882. The 
! States, on the contrary, remained al- 
stationary, a slight increase in quaatity 
ilanced by a somewhat diminished 
It would seem from this that the qual- 
her exports was not quite so good as 
usly, whereas, in the case of Canada, 
price was fully maintained, if not 
iing more. Holland, our third largest 
supplier, did a somewhat smaller busi- 
with us, an indication that her produce 
not find so much favor with the British 
as that which comes from beyond the 
The average price of the whole 
y imported last year was £2 10s per 
and that, therefore, is the figure which 
‘aeese manuficturers should endeavor to 
ersell if they want to regain command of 
r own market. As this comes to about 
per pound, they had better, perhaps, 
fine themselves to making those superior 


of cheese with which America cannot 
( IN pe te, 


London 


ns of 
ma 
sur ¢ 


was 


eived 


riner 


POISONING BY CanneD Goops. — Among 


‘ses of poisoning caused by the use of 
inned goods, reported in the press from 
to time, a number have been found on 
vestigation to have been misrepresented, 
“ther in the matter of exaggeration, or in 
‘at the report has been wholly unfounded. 
lhe effect of such reports has been to fright- 

any consumers of canned goods, and t 
, "© @ great and growing industry. 
ict has prom sted the Canned Goods Com 
Hutte of the New York Mercantile Exchange 
‘ake the matter in hand, and a Bureau of 
suormation for the packers of the United 

‘tes has been established, to gather and 
eminate information which will tend to the 
- \Urovement in the quality of canned goods. 
an Committee requests ¢ that all alleged cases 
' poisoning by the use of canned goods, be 


time 











carefully investigated, and it is of course de- 


the stone will soon be untrue. Of the extent 
of business at the Berea quarries—which have 
been worked over forty years—the reader can 
form an idea from the fact that from 10,000 


to 13,000 carloads of stone are shipped each | 


year.—N. Y. Tribune. 


AN ENGLISH DAIRY SCHOOL. 


A dairy school was recently opened at Lord 
Vernon’s butter and cheese factory, at Sud- 
bury, England. Mr. Henry M. Jenkins, sec- 
retary of the Royal Agricultural Society, de- 
livered an address, in which, among other 
things, he said that all the practical dairy 
work will be done by half-past twelve, with 
the exception of the evening’s milking, and | 
in the afternoon it is expected that a portion | 
of the time of each pupil will be devoted to 
writing out a record of the morning's proceed- 
ings in that part of the dairy to which she is 
attached. In order that the pupils may learn 
prope erly the work of each department of the 
dairy, it _ been divided into three sec tions, | 
as follows: 1. Office work and book-ke eping ; 
2. Butter-mé¢ ater: 3. Cheese-making. Each 
pupil will, as a rule, be kept for a week at a 


time in each of these three sections, and will 
follow round in strict rotation. Concerning 
the subject ‘‘Ilow to Learn,’ Mr. Jenkins 


said that in order to understand what to do 
and how to do it, pupils must concentrate 
their attention on what is shown them, as 
well as what is told them. In dairy work, all 
the senses should be constantly brought into 
requisition. The butter-maker learns when 
to stop churning by the sense of hearing. 
The sense of smell doubtless the most 
necessary of all in a dairy, and is chiefly em- 
ployed in finding out what ought not to ex- 
ist. It is unnecessary to speak of the sense 
of taste, particularly in enabling you to judge 
of the quality of your products. The 
of feeling has, to a large extent, been super- 
seded by the thermometer; but the delicate 
touch of the experienced dairywoman enables 
her to judge of the progress and finish of a 
number of dairy operations in which the ques- 
tion of temperature does not find a place. 
The speaker would also mention the sense of 
beauty, because it enables you to place your 
produc ts attractive ‘ly before your customers. 
Mr. Jenkins had great faith in the system 
of learning by taking notes, because writing 
down a fact impresses it on the memory. 
Carry a note book with you, and take notes 
of definite facts, and more espe cially of actual 
figure s, and eve ry afternoon write out care- 
fully and fully the whole of the notes which 
you have taken during the day, together with 
your recollection of what has been explained 
to you on both the practice and theory of the 
day’s proceedings.—Country Gentleman. 


1s 


sense 





SavaReLy STaTep.—From our own experience, 
and trom the reports of others, we are confident 


that Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color possesses 
merit beyond kind. H. D. Thatcher & Co., 


its 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Urwarps of 12,000 men and boys are engaged 
all the year round in the North Sea fisheries of 
Great Britain. Floating grogshops are sent among 
them, dispensing the vilest of liquors, which pro- 
duce terrible effects. Special efforts are being 
made to break up the iniquitous traffic. 


THE 
that a 


Way ir Harprens.—For the same reason 
horse when overworked, or a man, either, 
moves more and more slowly, so also do the liver 
and other great organs when overtaxed, grow 
slower in action and work abnormally. Liver dis- 
ease inevitably leads to constipation, and constipa- 
tion is the beginning of the decay of the physical 
system. Dr. Pierce's ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets” 
are peculiarly adapted to the treatment of this ail- 
ment. Although gentle and easy in their effects, 
their powerful alterative properties give tone and 
energy to the whole digestive system, and in curing 
the constipated habit, insures perfect comfort and 
convenience. 

Tue Schuylkill River, which supplies Philadel- 
phia with water, was inspected the other day and 
was found to receive the filth of sewers, the drain- 
age of a cemetery, the waste wool and chemicals 
of carpet mills, the refuse of livery stables, dye 
works and many other factories. It is no wonder 
that the Inspector advised Philadelphians to boil 
their water and tremble even then. 


Young Men !— Read This. 

Tue Vouratc Beitr Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated ELecTro-VoLTAIc 
Ber and other ELecrric APPLIANCEs on trial for 
thirty days to men, young and old, afflicted with 
nervous debility, loss of vitality "and manhood, 
and all kindred troubles. Also for rheumatism, 
neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. 
Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred as thirty days’ 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 26teop4 


Tue clothing trade is the greatest local industry 
in New York city. It employs nearly twice as 
many people as any other single occupation, not 
taking into account the operatives who produce the 
cloth. There are within the city limits about 800 
establishments devoted to the business, which em- 
ploy 50,000 operatives, and pay $15,000,000 a year 
in wages. 


“100 Doses OnE DoL.ar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


Russia proposes to divert the Oxus River from 
the Aral to the Caspian Sea, which is rapidly dry- 
ing up. This would be only a restoration of an 
old state of things, since, according to ancient 
records, the river or a branch of it flowed into the 
Caspian from the 14th to the 16th century. 


Every WomAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness, 
undermines her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order, 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 

Txexe is more railway travel in Massachusetts 
than in any other State in the Union. The number 
of passengers carried by the roads last year was 
53,000,000. Pennsylvania comes next with 50,- 
000, 000, and New York third, with 44,000,000. 
Illinois, New Jersey and Chio follow in the order 
named. 


Don’t hawk, hawk, and blow, blow, disgusting 
everybody, but use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


One of the largest orange trees in Florida (if 


not the biggest) is in a grove near Tampa. The 
trunk is six feet three inches in circumference and 
bears from 10,000 to 12,000 oranges every season. 


Impunr BLoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ying 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and 
In this condition of the blood try the VEorriNe, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 


Quai are now so abundant in Calffornia that 
In the Southern coun- 
killing 


they throng the roadways. 
ties farmers offer rewards for 
destroy much grain. 

Some very anton Mery appear in 


them, as they 


tof Pilgrim 


tions for pensions. them is that uf lace 1 Moda: 
. Cc en place at on yy was pre- 
Cmsylons, a Penns ea deen Bape _Chritly vented By 6 by organized. force of the their opponents. 
Bible, J og Inklager, Kengo Tuig, D. Siate- | The n great numbers an entrance 
rin tothe tow all by batering nthe ‘doors wit 
cipher and Skye Leat planks, and overwhelmed the Conservatives, w 
A wew remedy for were powerless. A free ensued, in which the 
hanes ieee se forniture and the hall was freely used 
as weapons. The swept from the platform the 
periment ne boon officers of the meeting and the . Other 
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ROUNDING UP CATTLE, 

The busy times are confined to the round- 
uP seasons, of which there are nominally two, 
although the first, which begins about May 
20th, and continues until June 1st, and the 
second, commencing some three weeks later, 
and continuing well into August, are so near- 


supplies for the many localities where pre- 


The Ohio town of Berea—twelve miles from 
Cleveland—has the most valuable sandstone 


The best quality, called 
is selected for the latter pur- 
pose, and must split well, and be neither too 
Formerly these sheets 


Now a steam-cutting ma- 
moves along on a track cutting a channel 
or 
thus cutting off a number of 
This trench is often two hundred feet long, 


and as there is a good bed-seam at the bot- 
seen that a block of almost 


‘eye- | 


in motion, and two men, one on each side of | 


of tire | 


ly together that they might well be called one 
season. At these round-ups, certain desig- 
nated men, accompanied by a foreman or 
captain, start from some given point and 
travel over all the ranges in their district. 
They take with them wagons containing sup- 
plies sufficient for their probable stay, and 
the brands of every owner in the district. As 


deposit now known in this country. The | the work is very severe upon the horses, es- 
sheets vary as much in quality asin thickness, pecially in ‘cutting out” from the herd, each 
and serve for flagging, building, bridge | man has from six to eight horses, riding one, 


herding the others, and driving them along 
with the wagons. In active work a horse 
should be changed every three or four hours, 
and the rider, when he feels that his animal is 
exhausted, rides up to the herd, lassoes an- 
other, and, quickly changing the saddle, 
sets his tired horse free. At the round-up all 
the cattle in the district are gathered together 
in one vast herd and driven to the rendez- 
vous near the centre of the district. The 
work of identification and branding the calves 
then begins. The ownership of the calves is 
ascertained from the brand of the mother, 
and a similar brand is placed upon the off- 
spring. 

It happens, however, that in numerous in- 
stances the calves become separated from 
their mothers, and it is a matter of impossi- 
bility to ascertain their owners. These es- 
trays are called ‘*Mavericks,” and become 
the joint property of the association of the 
round-up district in which they are found. 
Those mavericks are, by a rule of the Colora- 
do associations, sold to the highest bidders 
among their members at the end of the sea- 
son, and the proceeds paid into the general 
fund provided for the maintenance of the or- 
ganization. The receipts thus realized fre- 
quently amount to the oadanii sum of from 
$3000 to $4000 per year in each district. At 
the second later round-up, the same branding 
process is carried out, and the additional fea- 
ture of ‘‘gathering beef” is added. 
| This consists in selecting such cattle as are 
| in desirable condition for shipment, and may 
include all the different brands. An invento- 
| ry is made of the cattle so selected, and a 
| copy forwarded to the different inspectors and 
| agents along the line of route the cattle will 
| be driven or carried to market, as well as to 
| the parties to whom they are consigned. 

When the cattle are gathered, and the 
branding of the calves completed, the work of 
separating the herds begins, and the difficult 

task of placing the cattle of each brand in 
| separate herds is accomplished. These are 
| then driven to their proper ranges by the 
| herders. 

The round-up party, which is in considera- 
ble numbers, is generally accompanied by a 
man or men from each surrounding district, 
| and from the adjacent States and ‘Territories, 
| who are furnished with all the brands of their 
district or States, and who are present for the 
| purpose of identifying any cattle which may 
| have strayed from the ranges of other dis- 
| tricts. Owing to the seeming facility with 
| which this class of property might be stolen, 
the greatest prec cautions are taken, of course, 
| to prevent cattle stealing, and to this end the 
police and inspection service is rendered as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

There are employed in Colorado alone, up- 
ward of thirty stock inspectors or detectives, 
| who are constantly traveling over the State, 

examining hides in butchering establishments, 
| and inspecting brands, espec ially at shipping 
| points. Their operations, however, are not 
| confined to the State alone, but extend to all 
points whence cattle are shipped. Some are 
| stationed at Kansas City, Omaha, Pacific 
| Junction, on the Burlington & Missouri 
Road, and other points on the routes to mar- 
ket. These men exercise the right to ex- 
| amine all manifests, and compare them with 
| the brands of the cattle shipped, and also with 
| lists which they have with them. 

If they discover in the shipment different 
| brands from those on the manifest, they cause 
| the arrest of the shipper, if they believe the 
| animals stolen; otherwise they demand and 
| receive payment for the strange brands, and 

turn over the amounts so received to the 
| proper owners, so that with an honest en- 
| forcement of this rule, cattle stealing is next 
to impossible. 








SUGAR FROM SORGHUM, 


There has just been received in this country 
the report of the Italian Minister of Agricul- 
ture upon the investigations of sorghum | which 
were undertaken by the Italian Government 

| directly after the results obtained by Dr. 
| Peter Collier, late chemist to the Agricultural 
| Department, in 1879 and 1880 were pub- 
lished. These results confirm in pet sel 
manner the conclusions announced by Dr. 
Collier and effectually dispose of the persist- 
ent assertions in certain quarters that nobody 
ever got such results as Dr? Collier, the in- 
ference being that nobody ever would, and 
that his were erroneous. Professor Sharp- 
| le-s, moreover, the State Chemist of Massa- 
| chusetts, obtained in the juice of sorghum 
grown in Boston 18 per cent of sucrose or 


crystallizable sugar, the average of the 
Louisiana sugar cane being only 12 per cent. 


The following is a summary of the results 
| obtained in Italy: At Modena, in Northern 
| Italy, the average results from sorghum cut 
| fifteen days after the seed was fully ripe were 

as follows: Juice expressed from cane, 60.53 
| per cent; specific gravity of juice, 1.089; 
| sucrose in juice, 17.66 per cent; glucose in 
juice, 1. 63 per cent. | 

At Reggio, in Southern Italy, they got 
from cane which was worked eight days after 
cutting and which had therefore doubtless 
suffered some by emission of its sugar, the 
following re sults : Specific gravity of juice, 
| 1.072; sucrose in juice, 16.49 per cent; glu- 
cose in juice, 2.20 per cent. 

The above are certainly amazing results, 
| indicating that the economical production of 
| our sugar supply is something which can be 

confidently expected in the near future. At 
the recent meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science at Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Collier spoke for an hour and a 
half upon the thesis that sugar could be made 
from sorghum at a cost not exceeding one 
cent per pound, and the matter was thorough- 
ly discussed and many confirmed in their ex- 
periments most of his data; but not a word 
of unfavorable criticism of his conclusion was 
spoken. Senator Sherman on September 12, 
in an address before the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, expressed his conviction that 
the country could and ought to produce its 
own sugar from sorghum. 





A SHORT CRANBERRY CROP. 


The present crop of cranberries which is 
now being harvested will be much less than 
that of any one of the past four years, it 
having been effected by the late frosts in the 
spring. The culture of the cranberry is pe- 
culiarly American and confined principally to 
four States, in which localities it has been 
very remunerative, and a great deal of wealth 
has accumulated from this industry. Wis- 
consin of the Western States, probably raises 
the largest crop, with Michigan for a poor 
second, while Massachusetts and New Jersey 
are the principal cranberry States in the East. 
The crop of cranberries near Berlin, Wis., in 
1883 was largely decreased and did not ex- 
ceed 2000 barrels, yet the crop in other lo- 

calities was large and —, for fair 

price. Owing to alight crop the fruit this 
season, before its end, will bealuxury. The 
crop this year of Bell County, Wis., is esti- 
mated at 5000 barrels, while that of last year 
was from 15,000 to 20,000. Last season’s 
crop of Bell and Cherry is pag at 36,000 
barrels; this year 2500 barrels is the outside 
estimate. The crop of Cape Cod berries is 
almost a total failure and no shipments to the 
West are expected. In New Jersey the crop 
will not exceed 10,000 barrels. This is very 
small, the usual crop from 30,000 to 50,000 
barrels.— Mercantile Journal. 





A Spienpip Datry is one that yields its owner 

a good profit through the whole season. But he 
must supply the cows with what they need in er- 
der for them to be able to keep up their product. 
When their butter gets light in color he must make 
it “gilt edged” by using Wells, Richardson & Co’s., 
Improved Butter Color. It gives the golden color 
of June. and adds five cents per pound to the value 
of the butter. 





MAcuHINERY Hall, one of the buildings for the 
World’s Fair in New Orleans, has a total length of 
1728 feet, and is wey A be increased in size. Two 
and a half miles of shafting has been received, and 
more is tocome. The capacity of the engines ap- 
proaches 6000 horse power. 


The World Bbroad. 


SUMMARY or LATEST FOREIGN DEs- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


What purports to be the draft of the government’s 

= for the redistribution of seats in Parliament has 

Fp sem in the London papers. The bill ma- 
poet reduces the representation accorded to Ire- 
land, ana it is claimed by the conservatives = hs 
is simply a scheme to give undue sae 
boroughs —— were safe to give liberal kin 
in to wipe out the conservative majorities in 
the counties at large, something like what is known 
as a “gerryman ” in American politics. The 
Sag eee programme is to reject redistribu- 

ion scheme, to maintain their opposition to the 
Fant e bill and to try to force a dissolution of 
Parliament. 

A conservative demonstration which was to have 








meetings which were to take np in various parts 
of the city were similarly broken up by the mob. 

The British commodore on the Australian station 
has been instructed to proceed to New Guinea and 
proclaim a British rate over the southern 
coasts of that island to the eastward of the 14lst 
meridian of east longitude. The protectorate will 
include the islands adjacent to southern New Guin- 
ea. Settlement within the protectorate will not at 
present be permitted. 

An ultimatam has been sent to the Transvaal 
government by Great Britain demanding satisfac- 
tion for the violation by the Boers, of the terms of 
the treaty ; it is said that a force of 8000 men is be- 
ing prepared, to enforce this demand. 

One of the objects of the mission of Sir John 
Macdonald, the premier of Canada, to England is 
declared to be the promotion of a scheme to join the 
British West Indies and the Dominion of Canada 
into one confederation. 


France. 

It is believed in Parliamentary circles that if the 
Cabinet will consent, the Chamber of Deputies at 
its next session will yote to abolish the duties on 
cereals. 

An international monetary conference is to be 
held in Paris next week. 

A banquet was held in Paris on Sunday to com- 
memorate the three hundred and ninety-second an- 
niversary of the discovery of America. M. De Les- 
seps made an encouraging speech on the prospects 
of the Panama Canal, and announced that there 
must be a grand ceremony on March Ist, 1885, to 
mark the formal commencement of the works at 
Panama and Colon. 

Germany. 

The German Government has issued official invi- 
tations to the European Powers to attend a confer- 
ence at Berlin, to secure to all nations freedom of 
commerce in the Congo country. The scheme 
meets the approval of the governments of France, 
Belgium, Spain, Holland, Austiia and Russia. 
England will send a representative, provided that 
the business of the conference shall be confined to 
questions concerning the commerce of the Congo, 
and shall not include the French disputes relative 
to the territory of West Africa. The proposals are 
for the appointment of an international commission 
to supervise the navigation of the Congo river, and 
the rejection of the Anglo-}’ortuguese treaty, which 
provides for the neutrality of the river to Stanley 
Fails, excepting a portion of the right bank, which 
isc laimed by France. 

Prince Bismarck has prepared a project to be 
laid before the Reichstag at its coming session, for 
the purchase by the Empire, of all the railroads 
now owned by the different federal governments, 
and centralizing the administration thereof in Ber- 
lin. It is stated that the governments of Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg and Saxony, oppose this scheme. 


The Egyptian War. 

It is reported that after General Gordon returned 
to Khartoum, a boat with forty Europeans and 
Egyptians, accompanied by five negroes and three 
servants, grounded at Salamant. The shiekhs of- 
fered hospitality to the party, and enticed them to 
their houses, where they massacred all but fourteen 
of them, who are now prisoners. 

Native merchants of Dongola state that General 
Gordon, Mr. Power and Colonel Stewart, are still 
at Khartoum, where provisions are plentiful. 

It is reported that General Wolseley sends to the 
War office despatches in which he bitterly com- 
plains that his advance has been paralyzed by the 
failure of the commissariat and transport services. 
He says that the railway to the first cataract is 
broken down, and that the stores at Wady Halfa 
were inadequate. 

The Chinese Troubles. 

The Chinese forces in Tonquin have been again 

seriously deteated by General Negrier. 
At Tamsiu Admiral Lespes has been repulsed 
with considerable loss, being unable to break the 
line of torpedoes or to drive away the Chinese 
forces that were operating them. A force which 
landed was repulsed, and after five hours’ fighting 
was obliged to retreat to their ships. 

China is said to have made the following offers 





to Premier Ferry through the American govern- 
ment: The Chinese forces to withdraw from Ton- 
quin; Kelung to be temporarily occupied by the 
French; the conclusion of a six months’ armistice, 
the dispute being in the meanwhile settled by the 
arbitration of America. 

General Items. 

The ravages of the cholera in Italy are decreas- 
ing, though the number of deaths is still very large 

The country around Catania, Sicily, has been 
devastated by a cyclonc; hundreds of peasants 
were killed or wounded, vineyards and olive gar- 
dens have vanished. It has now been ascertained 
that fully 3000 dwellings were destroyed. 

Advices from Madagascar state that the Hovas 
will resolutely resist the French advance into the 
interior of that island. The military preparations 
being made by the natives indicate that a desper- 
ate struggle will ensue if the French make their 
threatened advance. 

Three thousand houses have been destroyed by a 
typhoon at Tokio, Japan. Twenty persons were 
killed. 





Business Notices, 


Human Blood. 


and vitality of the blood 
depend the vi and health of the whole 
Dise: of various kinds is often 
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FARMERS! 


BARGAINS IN 





cc tap) 


To secure a complete sale of all our ‘‘Americus” 
Cider Mills before the close of the se ason, we offer 
them at the following wholesale prices : 


JUNIOR, . . . . $16.50. 
Capacity 14 to 2 bbls. per day. 
MEDIUM, ... . $20.00, 
Capacity 3 to 4 bbls. per day. 
SENIOR, .. . . $28.00. 
Capacity 4 to 6 bbls. per day. 
These Mills are complete with Grinders and Press, 
warranted first-class in every respect, and are the be st 
portable mill made. 
Send for circulars and 
our line. 


We will mail BULB CATALOGUE and ICE TOOL 
CATALOGUE on application. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


any desired information in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Wooden 
Ware, 
Wm. T. Wood & Co.'s Ice Tools, 


: 49 North Market St., BOSTON, — 


LaDow's Disk Harrow. 





LaDow’s Jointed Disk Harrow is 
edged to be the most valuable farm implement ever 


acknowl. 


produced. No other style of harrow can so pe rfectly 
prepare the ground for receiving seed. It } ten not 
merely serate st or tear up the soil, with a heavy, dead 
draft, like all other kinds of harrows, the Rev olving 
Disks easily cut into the soil, lift it from be low to the 
surface, and thoroughly pulverize every inch of it, 
leaving the land light and mellow. In many instances 
it can be used instead of a plow. 


It is superior to any other kind of disk harrow in 
many respects. 

Phousands in use. Every one fully warranted. 

Hon. WARREN H. Brown, Pres’t of the New 


Hampshire Ag’! Soc., says 

‘Lam now basing my future success in farming on 
the perfect pulverization of the soil for all crops, and 
in my experience I have never found any implement 
for this purpose that begins with the LaDow Harrow.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 


3teow3s 13 So. Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Fifteenth Exhibition 
Industries, 








ington Avenue, 


“EVERYTHING IN RUNNING ORDER.” 
Concer's afternoon and evening. Open daily from 
9A. M.to10P.% 

Admission 50 cts. Children’s tickets 25 cts. 


Huntington mee nue Cars from Tremont House 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Avenue Cars a = 
block, | to West Newton street. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain 
Brass Cylinders. 
Cheapest and Best Force 





Pump in 


the World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 9,000in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. 


Send for Circular and Prices, 
giving depth of well, 





the disturbing cause. A remed hat gives 
life and vigor to the blood, eradicates serof- 
ula and other impurities from it, as Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla undoubtedly does, must be the | 
means of preventing many diseases that would 

occur without its use. Sold by druggists, 

Made by ©. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. | 


In Brighton, Oct. 7, by Rev. W. H. Leavell, Willard 
. Brackett of Ne wton to Fannie E., daughter of C. H. 
B Breck, of Brighton. 

In Lynnfield Centre. Oct. 6, by Rev. Harry L. Brick- 
ett, Mr. Willard P. urner of P eabody to Miss Alice P. 
Sutherland of Lynnfield Centre. 

In Augusta, Me., Oct.7, by Rev. E. S. Small, Mr. 
Robert B. Walker of Boston and Miss Addie P. Bangs 
of Augusta. 

In Newburyport, Oct. 4, by Rev. D. IP’. Pike, George 
A. Evans to Miss Annie R. Carswell, both of Salis- 
bury. 

In Newburyport, Oct. 
Charles W. Ricker to ally 
Newburyport. 

In Concord, Mass., Oct. 8, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam 
bert, Edward A. Phippen to Mary Louise, daughter of 
Elijah 8. Darling. 

In Concord, Mass., Oct. 


tev. 8. J. 
» a Wetsides, 


by Spalding, 


both of 


15, by Rev. Benjamin R. 


Bulkley, Mr. Herbert W. Hosmer to Henrietta M., | 
daughter of Capt. Humphrey H. Buttrick, both of Con- | 
cord, 


In Newton Centre, Oct. 8, by Rev. Edward Braislin, | 
W. Claxton Bray to Mary, daughter of Samuel M. 
rourtellot. 

In Lowell, Oct. 8, by Rev. Edward W. 
sisted by Rev. James K. Ewer, Mr. Larkin T. 
of Tewksbury to Miss Jennie Bailey. 

In Wakefield, Oct. 1, by Rev. R. D. Grant, William 
C. Campbell to Hattie M. Upham. | 
In Westford, Vt., Sept. 24, by Rev. B. S. Adams, 
Don. A. Stone of Burlington to Bessie A. Macomber of | 

Westford. 


Pride, as 
Trull, 2d, 





DIED. 


In Charlestown, Oct. 9, Lydia Goldthwait, 86 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In Roxbury, Oct. 9, Mrs. Geo. Alex Brewer, 82 yrs. 

In Allston, Oct. ¥, Jerome Billings, 74 yrs. 

In Arlington, Oct. 9, Ruth Johnson, 7 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Concord, Mass., Oct. 8, Daniel Thompson, 68 yrs. 


1 mo. a ; 
In Mattapoisett, Oct. 7, Anna, wife of James 8. | 
Allen, 72 yrs 


In Medford, Oct. 7, Ann 8. Hall, 77 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Waketield, Oct. 8, Alexander Steward, 73 yrs. 5 
mos. 

In Wayland, Oct. 9, Mrs. Sarah H. Dorr, widow of 
Samuel A. Dorr, and daughter of the late Dr. Lemuel | 
Hayward of Boston, 91 yrs. 

In Watertown, Oct. 9, Silas M. Bates, 69 yrs. 

In West Ne swhury, Oct. 4, Sally, widow of Hon. Mo- | 
ses Newell, 89 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Nelson, N. H., Oct. 4, Mrs. 
yrs. 6 mos. 


Anna W. Worster, 72 | 





Re Persons ordering articles edvertised in | 
| 
our columns, will please say that they saw | 


the advertisement in the NEW" ENGLAND 


FARMER. 


Hew 2 Advertisements. 


CANKER 


WORMS, 
Caterpillar, Curculio, Ete, 


Driven from your Orchards by using our 





CANKER WOR™M 


EXTERMINATOR, 


A few applications this autumn will stop the autumn 
Canker Worms from ascending the trees and deposit- 
ing their eggs, only to become full fledged tree eaters 
the first warm days next spring. It will insure you an 

INCREASED yield of fruit, free from worms. 

The CHEAPEST and MOST EFFECTIVE 


TREE PROTECTOR 


Is highly recommended by the leading fruit growers. 
As easily applied as paint or whitewash. 

Put up in quantities to suit purchasers. 
Manufactured only by 


GEO. H. MORRILL & C0, 


34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 


(Send for Circular.) 3t42,44,45 


SPECIAL FEEDS 
For POULTRY 





And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and d 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
and a healthy condition. Trial * 


e py Camry 
Bowker’s Ground ‘Oy, ter Shellie’ made from 
owker’s un 1 
shells wanda washed, ind reduced =m the proper 
size feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute ute for hone, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 


Bewhere Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to mesi-cawhien, dean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim the! the the 
feeding of bone meal Saodiies abortion che cows. 
why wg my 
D n e ne 
their system, 10 b. Bag. 30 cents 100 he 4 Hs wal . ot 
Address 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 
40tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Misstrated Book 


Sent Free. 











RED DRAGON 


| find it se “nd 60 cts. direct to the 


o | eee 
158 re be 


The Iron Turbine Wint- Engine, 


Simplest, Strongest, and Most C 


T. B. EVERETT & CO. 


th Market Street, 
‘BOSTON, MASS. 
__ fteop38 


Durable. 





“KUHL FSO NVO AHO V 


‘The Highest-Priced Paint in| 


the United States is the 


ESSEX PAINT. 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
MAROON, TERRA-COTTA, 
ORANGE, SCARLET, 

&c., &c., &c.. &c., &c. 


‘hese Paints are peculiarly adapted to Queen Anne 
and Suburban residences. They contain pure metal, 
not oxidized (destroyed,) and are warranted to con- 
tain no Barytes, Water or Benzine. 

Prices and samples furnished by the 


| ESSEX EMNT WORKS, 


4t40 


ESSEX, CONN. 
"GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the ex 
Oil has been removed. It 
times th ngth of Coco 
with Starch, stor Su 
and is therefore far 
It is delicious, no 
j 


1878, 


ess of 
has three 
1 mixed 
Arrowroc gar, 
more economl- 
cal. urishing, 
ed, and 





asily di 
d for inva 
cantata Ith. 


str = ning, ¢ 
admirably ac lids as 
ll as for pe 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


+ 4 & CO. Dorchester, Mass. 
RED DRAGON TEA 


Most Delicious Drinking; 








Strongest and Cheapest; 


Suits Every Tea Drinker. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST GLASS GROCERS. 


Ask your Grocer for a pound on trial. If vou do not 
IMPORTERS and 
» a sample pound by mail, postage paid. If not 
T and CHEAPEST TE SA you ever saw, 
RETURN it and the full cost will be refunded. 
DEALERS not already supplied are invited to ad- 
dress 


ALLEN, SHAPLEIGH & GO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 


89 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


4t41 
Ea Singer. o.i,8 
wt iding a full of extra 
3 Attachments, ne 









edles, 


Guarantes 4 ‘Perfect. 






We rovented 8 5 
liand<ome and Durable. 

pay $40 or 350 for machines 
We will send them anywhere on 
hefore paying i r 


tice 
EB. c. HOWE & ‘Co., 
122 North 6th &., olin PA. 
Lock Box 1 








_ Gteopt2 


werPEAR HEAD 
EACH and other 


NEW BERRIES 


U A RTERS GS 
RUIT TREES, 
MAY KING, 
MARLBORO 


Po’ keepsic, Ulster, 
NIAGARA, Hayes. 
4 &, de. OP’ Catalogue free. 
3. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


WONDERFUL! 


A $25.00 CASH OFFER, OPEN TO ALL. 


BIG OFFERS! =: yt 


large 
Checkerboard, the famous 
waht 








ieat”’ re = Comic 


* = pair of lovely Chromos in 
loral Mottons and 10 Transfer 


article aamed | 
offer 


(re offer $25, 00 to caah for Reus correct 
fe THIRTEEN too cont ws 
these te lntvedens ont and Catalogues. Thousands 
ow vernona hare saat set to sham. 4 Fg Mosey 
retereed if Agents wanted. | Name thie 
Madras THE EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


on 
=. 4 Paz Pez 





‘ 11427 
IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 

Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., ete. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
ee 1830. Albany, N. Y¥. 


THE TELEPHONE, 





A MATRIMONIAL 
MAGARIN: 


Mace Cireulation, and Best, Largest and 
Cheapest Sten ts paper published. Sample copy 
10 cents. The 


ELEPHONE, Box 8, Hur- 
leyville, x Y. 4040 











and Tennyson’s Poems 
CAPITOL CARD 0O., 


Tae 


$1. “agent Outi Outfit 





Eee 





(new) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


of Arts and) 


At the Association Building, Hunt- | 


TEA 
RED DRAGON TEA 


FARMERS’ 


BOILERS, 
For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one. ° All orders will 
be forwarded at once any- 
where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blacks:one Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
40tf 





50. Elegant Satin Satin C Cards name on, 10c., Pre psent with 
3 packs, 30c. ATNA PRINT’G Co., Northford, Ct. 
l3eop24 


Real Estate---Stock, 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
, EIN CAT 











More than 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


600 NOW ON HAND 


Now on hand and in quarantine. 
and breeding. 
Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America Hepresented. 

Over TuirtTy yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 4) years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows ave raged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 lbs. 9 ozs. 

On April Ist, 1884, Ten Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in 
cluded every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
ty mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 

2.5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olos, ave raged 11,556 Ibs. 12-50zs. The last is 
a FAMIL Y record. 


Not one of those Records has ever 
een equalled with an equal num- 
| ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 
9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 
8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 4j ozs. per week, 
11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 Ibs. 8 
OZs. per wee 
The entire original imported Netherland family of 
six cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 Ibs. 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 


All of choice quality 








| 


| Ihe above records are a sufficient guarantee of su- 
pe riority. 

| This is the class of cattle with which to found a 
herd. START RIGHT. 


Prices reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


_ SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
oERACUS, N. 


| See for yourself before buying. 


=. 
_ 30 


Jersey ‘Stock at Auction. 


yj a irri age OCT. 22. AT ONE 
O'CLOCK, P. M., sharp, I shall sell at my 

Farm in LEOMINSTE R, nine (9) Jersey Cows and 
| Heifers, (not registered), one Jersey Bull 3 yrs; also, 
| three grade Cows; also, lot of rover Tools 


>) Court for the 

at public auction, on the premises, 

thirtieth day of October, A. D., 1884, at ten o’clock in 

| the forenoon, the homestead farm of the late Daniel 

| Kinnivan, situated in Bedford, in said County, near 

| the centre, on the road leading to Carlisle, containing 

| about twenty-eight acres with the buildings thereon. 
| Conditions at sale. 


County of Middlesex, will be sold 
on Thursday, the 


| itd 2 DEN DERBY. 
es. : 
| - Administrator’ s Sale. 

YY LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 


GEO. HEYWOOD, Administrator with the will 
| annexed, of the estate not already administered, of 
| Daniel Kinnivan. 

Concord, October 7, 1884. 3t41 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 


] UCK AND EWES BRED FROM IM- 
ported stock. Apply to 
Sta ly N. GILMAN, Exeter, N. 


HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD now at my farm and at quarantine at 

Waltham, +s including 
VERY FINE YEARLING BULLS. 

5 YE RrING HE Why me in calfto Lincoln 
120 N. H. B., son of Jacob 2d, B. 

90 YEARLING HEIFERS in calf and not 
yet serve: 
elected by my buyer in Holland, a man of 40 years 
exp ence in the business. 

atalogue oo uiars on re ae ion. 

W. WOLCOTT, Reapyittz, Mass. 


G. H. 








13 40 


Durham Bull for Sale. 
HREE YEARS OLD. A VALUABLE 
animal of good milking stock. Will be exchanged 

for good cows. GEORGE E, TIsSD 4E, 

8t37 Leo >» Mass. 
BLACK HOCS. 
WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
China Hogs. Have spared neither time nor expense 
for the last five years, so that now [think I have not 
| only the largest but the best herd in the East. Get 


ha my t aaiae before you order. 
| S. J. HASTINGS, 









Passumpsic, Vt. 

| 3 Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 

High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


and for sale. Write for what you 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
Readville, Mass. 


Legal Aotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX,SS. Ata Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said ¢ ounty of Middle 
sex, on the seventh day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 
| On the petition of MARTHA ELLA ABBOTT, of 
Boxborough, in said County, praying that her name 
may be changed to that of ELLA AnBoTtT EWINGs, 
public notice having been given, according to the or- 
der of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not be 
g°anted, and now on this lth day of said October, to 
which time the same was continued, and it appear- 
ing that the reason given therefor is sufficient and 
consistent with the public interest, and being satis- 
factory to the Court, and no objection being made, it 
is decreed that her name be changed, as prayed for, 
to that of Ella Abbott Ewings, which name she shall 
hereafter bear, and which shall be her legal name, 
and that she give public notice of said change by pub 
lishing this decree once a week for three successive 
weeks in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, and make return to this 
Court under oath that such notice has been given. 
GEORGE M. BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 


Cats wDDtnSEe, OF MASSACHU- 


Always on hand 
want, or visit the farm. 
52049 








SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

‘ro the Heirs-at-Law. next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLERY C. WRIGHT, late 
of Westford, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by CATHERINE E. 
WRIGHT, who prays that letters testame ntary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October instant, at nine o'clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this first day of October in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and be -four. 

ately - TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of GEORGE McINTIRE, 
otherwise called GEORGE McINTYRE, late of Marys- 
ville, in the State of California, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
rant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, to CHARLES E. Fisn, of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk; You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tues¢ day of 
October instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of October, in the year 
one thousand eight banded and eighty-four. 








Stal -. H. TYLER, Register. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELI HINCK- 
os “+ , late of Malden, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
: Whereas, S. ALEXANDER HINCKL EY, for 
himself and FRANCIS HINCKLEY, the Executors of 
the will of said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the final account of their administration upon the 
estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the fourth Tuesday of October instant, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. And 
said Executors are ordered to serve this citation by 
oe the same once a week in the NEw ENGLAND 
AKMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of October, in the year 


four. 
3tely J. H. TYLER, Register. 
ONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
oe MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of MIRANDA G. 
WOODWARD, late of Harri-on, in the County of 
Cumberland and State of Maine, d , Greeting: 
Whereas, a petition has been ae to said Court 
by Epwarp P. Woopwarp of Harrison, in the 
County of Cumberland aforesaid, with certain papers 
purporting to be copies of the last will and testament 
of said deceased, and of the Probate thereof in said 
State of Maine, duly authenticated, Oops | that 
at the time of her death said deceased had estate in 
said County of Middlesex, on which said will may 
rate, and praying that the copy of said will may be 
and recorded in the Probate Office in said County 
of Middlesex, and letters testamentary thereon granted 
to him, rand executor therein named; You are here- 
by cited to appear st & Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
erides, in County of Middlesex, on the second Tues- 





of our Lord one pa | eight hundred and eighty- | 


DRESSES AND GARMENTS 


DYED AND CLEANSED WITHOUT TA 











NG APART. 








PRESSING EQUAL TO NEW. 








BOOK OF PRICES AND FULL DIREC- 


TIONS SENT FREE. 


LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


{7 TEMPLE PLACE, . 


3teop3s 


BOSTON, U. &. A. 





The GRANDEST PREMIUM and a 


Long Loan: 


Visitors to the Dore Gallery, 
an entire end of the gallery, 
terpiece— Dore’'s grandest work 
the price of £8 per copy, or $40 U 
to American purchasers to $60. 


“THE CHICAGO GLOBE.” 


one 
bas 
S. money. 
cure 
Pu pay cost, express and properly packing, 


copies, we paying cost of American plate. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION ‘pst PROFITS 


with sabscribers, in the form of | 


on, will remember the gre 
ALY ted “Christ Leaving the 


A ner cent 


at painting, covering nearly 
Practorium.”’ This mas- 


lately been engraved and printed for subscribers only, at 
Custom duties and ocean express bring the cost 
A copy cannot be secured for less exc 
Every future subscriber to thi 
a copy o 
issued in the form of an engraving, by sending 4‘2c. in addition to the subse ription price 
or postage, 
thicage Globe have contracted for the entire 


pt from the publishers of 
3 paper, however, can se- 
this, the most valuable work of art ever 
to 
ifsent by mail. The publishe rs of the 
American edition, our order being for 20,000 


Can only be Secured by Dividing Profits 


ong time four per cent. loans. 


Any subscriber is privileged to apply fora loan, to be made ont of advertising profits, the 


amount borrowed being permitted to remain unpaid as long as 
Subscription price, §2 


scriber and keeps the interest paid. 


borrower remains a sub- 
On the basis of 250,000 circulation 


which will probably be doubled) the business and rotits will approximate as follows 
t ECEIPT r so 15 per 


R CEIPTS: 250,00 subscribers, $500,000 

2 issues, $1,170,000—total, $1,670,000. 
52 issues, $104,000 ; 
incidentals, $10,000—total , $339,000 : 
from sale of adve rtising space 
pay for space in proportion to cire ulation. 
atenth of the amount “*herefore 
names, we desire to return favor for favor 
to $500 at 4 percent 
should so state when be orders the premium. 


500 inches advertising, $2.50 per line, 
EXPENSES: for paper and press work, 250,000 copies, 
editorial work, office, repairs, ete 
le aving & net profit of $1,261,000, 
. The Glebe depends on its» 
With but 2,000 circulation the profits would be but 
as subscribers are doing | 
Any subscriber who desires to b« 
the principal to stand if desired as! long as borrower remains a subscriber, 
In such case 


$15 per inch, 
200; premium engravings tm 5.000: 
For this enormous profit 
),000 subscribers, for advertisers 


wr when they send us their 
yrrow from $100 


8 a fave 


The Subscription Price, $2.00, need not be sent, as it can 
be deducted when loan is made 


And subscription begins 
send the names of several of your neighbors to 


Your individual note is all the security asked: 


prov ided you will 


whom we can refer, not as to the amount of 


property you are worth, but as to good ch aracter 


rata ; not less t 


CONDITIONS, <= 


year's interest can be dec ies te af from ee 


ss officer, aud no not 

y paid over end th 

nd immediate inquiry will be 

no bean is ‘ eed be sent 
sium will b 


The | Chicago Giobe, © “ Woe 


mat 


roe St 
AGO, ILI 








' for va 
publisher of th 
Dollars, with 





4 
demanded ” 


as long as I re 











, and wi 
Clothes than any other in ‘the World. We lenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted car Years, 
and Satisfaction hen me ee 
Washer that can be clam Gymget 
tub like a Wringer. M: ase 
iron,galvanized, and OHontiast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Our agentsall over the couutry are 
from #75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, Also our celebrated 











OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all’ giving perfect sat 


ACENTS WANTED. 








KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES, 








Y A GOLD WATCH. 
Free to Jali! ti WORK BOX. r 
r sry Sag wie, taake he following Uberal eller for abe helldayas The fern telling 


verse in the Bible before January let., will receive 

Hunting € ased Swiss Watch « rth $50. If there be m 
Will rece ean ele 
the third, a key “ « English wat eh 


with their s 
subsc ription to! = OM E EL ¥ 
Box w tifully 








m the cover. 


o 1 i 
1 Silver Plate 4 Thimble, 1 ‘pediann, ~gney WV w ork Needles, 6 
de Silk assorted 
2 Christmas 


elegant Fruit Napkins, 1 package Embro! 


colors, 1 wee kage oats Blocks 





© areas 2s Cards, 1 Lovely Birthday « ard, and 1 eopy 
* Lw ‘ane ~{ Work Gulde,” containin ustrat ad descrip- 
fg he Intest designs in fancy w 






ar ub tetheeete omply with the abc 


a Solid Gold, a aet * 


ant Stem.w niet Ge atioman’ «Ww ate “hy 
a nm must be 

“4 paid three ‘montha’ 

7,” Fe oka “p ar legant L. ady* «WwW ork 


oye 
paid fo sa eae Publ’rs Home Guest, Hartford, Conn. 
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offered wi 


time. 


B2 each. 





GRAPE 


a other Small Fruits, and all 
dand new varieties of 
es. Extra Quality, War- 


true, Cheap by mail. Low 
anted, 


rate to dealers, Agents w 
2teopzy 





BEAPOUARTE RS 
for NIAGA 


tions to planters for 
2yr. vines, mai 


area 
special’ i at Vi . eS 


General iy. for the NEW WHITE GRAPE 


NIAGARA 
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The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive 
most careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing, 
but a poor one is a curse. 

Send fora descriptive circular of the Magee Standard, 
and read what the users say about its merits. It is 
the most carefully constructed, the most powerful 
heater, and the most economical of any furnace in the 
market. We warrant it absolutely gas and dust tight, 
and to give perfect satisfaction in every particular. 

MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 


Gteop36 19, 21, 23, 25, 27 Friend St., Boston. 
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The largest and oldest PIANO FORTE Manufac- 


aed 
tory in the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 
69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORA. 
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HIRAM HOLT & poo ihe 


For sale by Hardware Merchants & the (rade Gamay 


+ | CIDER. 


Ponce wrt & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil Pallise ae. 
Sisigmsas® Baton tent Filter, So Meta, 
for Cider and Sugars 
oOo. F. irre 
47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 








day of November next, at nine o "clock in the 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 





And said petiti ‘_ is hereby to give public 
notice thereof, - publishing this citation three 
weeks successively in the new: called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed » the first publi- 
cation to be ty days, at least, before said Court. 

Fes me ao dep of Ooteb ee of 

said Court, enth October, year one 

thousand eight hundred and four. 

st4ly J. Register. 








E WANT A Few Special Salesmen. BEST 
OUTFIT for Soe pictures in the world, 
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Address H. B. W. WELL, Auburn, Me, 


INSTITUTE 


FAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Open September and October, 1884. 


Thisisthe FOURTH ANNUAL EXPO- 
SITION of the NEW ENGLAND INSTI- 
TUTE, and the Mammoth Building of near- 
ly 8 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE is crowd- 
ed with interesting exhibits. The Grand 
Achievements of Mechanism, Science and 
Art; the Various Processes of Manufac- 
ture in Fall Operation; the Agricultural, 
Forest and Mineral Wealth of the South 
and West; the Wonders of Mexico, that 
Land of Wierd Komance; two Spacious 
Galleries Hung with Notable and Valuable 
Works of Art; Magnificent Display of 
Women’s Handiwork; Immense Musical At- 
tractions Daily; Prof. R.H.Mohr, the Peo- 
ple’s Favorite, in Feats of Magic, Ventrile- 
quism and Legerdemain. 


All these attractions, tncludin, 
the MAMMOT KATING IN 
stom te all for ONE PRICE OF ADMIs- 


50 CENTS, 


which glee Inehades MET ROPOLITAN 
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WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
ar ived over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 

Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulatin 
storm oy and noiseless W indmill, after a test of fs 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 





Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl St., BOSTON. | 
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famous breed. Also Fowls, 
«SILVER, Cleveland, 0 
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New York & New New England R. R. R. R. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary 
land, connecting with through trains to South ‘a 
West. Trains leave Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, amd 
Sundays. 





Direct connection for West Point, Poughk ie 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. re i 


For Grand Central D Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. i. week days. Pullmaa 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Rupees Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WO RCESTER™ ge i “CITY OF BOSTON...” 


soerTos AND D PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. et 12.15, 5.30, P 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 
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From Good Words. 
THE FALLOW FIELD. 


——— 


The days were bright and the year was young. 
As the warm sun climbed the sky; 

And a thousand flowers their censers swung, 
And the larks were singing high; 


For an angel swept on silent wing 
To the grave where the dead earth lay; 
And the Easter dawned as the angel Spring 
Rolled the rugged stone away. 


Then the fields grew green with springing corn, 
And some with flowers were bright; 

And each day came with an earlier dawn, 
And a fuller, sweeter light. 


oy grew older noon by noon, 

Till the reapers came one day, 

And in the light of a harvest moon 
They bore the sheaves away. 


But one field lay from the rest apart, 
All silent, lone and dead ; 

And the rude share ribbed its quivering heart 
Till all its life had fled. 


And never a blade, and never a flower 
On its silent ridges stirred ; 

The sunshine called, and the passing shower— 
It answered never a word. 


It seemed as if some curse of ill 
Were brooding in the air, 

Yet the fallow field did the Master’s will 
Though never a blade it bare; 


For it turned its furrowed face to heaven, 
Catching the light and rain: 

It was keeping its Sabbath—one in seven— 
That it might grow rich again. 


And the fallow field had its harvest moon, 
Reaping a golden spoil; 

And it learned in its ever-brightening noon 
That rest for God was toil. 





: Bag From ra tein Telegraph. 


A BEWITCHED SHIP. 


‘‘About ten years ago,” began my friend, 
Capt. Green, ‘1 went as second mate of a 
ship named the Ocean King. She'd been an 
old Indiaman in her time, and had a poop and 
top-gallant forecastle, though alterations had 
baoched some of the dignity out of her. Her 
channels had been changed into plates, with 
dead-eyes above the rail and the eye missed 
the spread of the lower rigging that it natur- 
ally sought in looking at a craft with a square 
stern and windows in it, and checkered sides 
reaching out into curves that made a complete 
tub of the old hooker. 





“Yet, spite of changes, the old-fashioned 
grace al break through. She looked like 


a lady who had seen better days, and who has 
ot to do work which servants did for her in 
e times when she was well off, but who, let 

her set her hand to what she will, makes you 
see that the breeding and the instincts are 
still there, and that she’s as little to be vul- 
garized by poverty and its coarse struggles as 
she could be made a truer lady than she is by 
money. Ships, like human beings, have their 
careers, and the close of some of them is 
strange, and sometimes hard, I think. The 
Ocean King had been turned into a collier, 
and I went second mate of her when she was 
full up with coal for aSouth African port. 
Yet this ship, that was now carrying one of 
the dirtiest cargoes you could name, barring 
phosphate manure, had been reckoned in her 
day a fine passenger vessel, a noble India- 
man, indeed—her tonnage was something 
over eleven hundred—with a cuddy fitted up 
royally Many a freight of soldiers had she 
carried around the Cape, many an old nabob 
had she conveyed—aye, and Indian poten- 
tates, who smoked out of jeweled hookahs, 
and who were waited upon by crowds of black 
servants in turbans and slippers, I used to 
moralize over her, just as I would overa 
tomb, when I had the watch, and was alone, 
and could let my thoughts run loose. The 
sumptuous cabin trappings were all gone, and 
I seemed to smell oa in the wind, even when 
my head was over on the weather side, and 
the breeze that blew along came fresh across 
a thousand miles of sea; but there was a good 
deal of the fittings left, fittings which I don’t 
doubt made the newspapers give a long ac- 
count of this ‘fine, great ship,’ when she was 
launched ; quite enough of them to enable a 
man to construct a picture of the cuddy of the 
Ocean King as it was in the days of her glory, 
when the soft oillamps shone bright on the 
draped tables, and sparkled on silver and 
glass, when the old skipper, sitting with the 
mizzen-mast behind him, would look, with his 
red face and white hair, down the rows of la- 
dies and gentlemen eating and drinking, 
stewards running about, trays hanging from 
the deck, and globes full of gold fish swinging 
to the roll of the vessel as she swung stately, 
with her stunsails hanging out over the long 
blue swell wrinkled by the wind. 

‘*The ship is still afloat. Where are the 
pou she carried? The crews who have 
worked her? The captains who have com- 
manded her? There is nothing that should 
be fuller of ghosts than an old ship; and I 
very well remember that when I first visited 
the Victory at Portsmouth, and descended in- 
to her cockpit, what I saw was not a well- 
preserved and cleanly length of massive deck, 
but groups of wounded, and bleeding, and 
dying men, littering the dark floor, and the 
hatchway shadowed by groaning figures hand- 
ed below, while the smell of English, French, 
and Spanish gunpowder, even down there, 
was so strong—phew! I could have spat the 
flavor out. 

“Well, the old Ocean King had once upon 
a time been said to be haunted. She had cer- 
tainly been long enough afloat to own a hun- 
dred ghosts, and she was so stanch and true 
that if ever a superstition got into her, there 
was no chance of its getting out again. I 
only remember one of these yarns; it was 
told to me by the dockmaster, who had been 
at-been at sea for many years, was an old 
man, and knew the history of all such craft as 
the Ocean King. 

‘*He said that in’51, I think it was, there 
had been a row among the crew; an Italian 
sailor stabbed an Englishman, who bled to 
death. ‘To avenge the Englishman's death, 
the rest of the crew, who were chiefly Eng- 
lish, thrust the Italian into the forepeak, and 
let him lie there in darkness. When he was 
asked for, they reported that he had fallen 
overboard, and this seems to have been be- 
lieved. Whether the crew meant to starve 
him or not, is not certain; but after he had 
been in the forepeak three or four days, a 
fellow going behind the galley, out of the way 
of the wind to light his pipe—it being then 
four bells in the first watch—came running 
into the forecastle with his hair on end, and 
the sweat pouring off his face, swearing that 
he had seen the Ralian's ghost. This fright- 
ened the men prettily; some of them went 
down into the forepeak, and found the Italian 
lying there dead, with a score of rats upon 
him, which hurried off when the men dropped 
below. 

‘During all the rest of the voyage his ghost 
was constantly seen, sometimes astride of the 
flying jibboom. What was the end of it—I 
mean whether the men confessed the murder, 
and, if so, what became of them—the dock- 
master said he didn't know. Be that as it 
may, I discovered shortly after we had begun 
our voyage that the crew had got to hear of 
this story, and the chief mate said it had been 
brought aboard by the carpenter, who had 
picked it up from some of the dockyard labor- 
ers. 
‘I well recollect two uncomfortable circum- 
stance: we sailed on a Friday, and the able 
and ordinary seamen were thirteen in num- 
ber, the idlers and ourselves aft bringing up 
the ship’s company to nineteen souls—nine- 
teen souls! when, I suppose, in her prime, 
the Ocean King never left port short of seven- 
ty or eighty seamen, not to mention stewards, 
cooks, cooks’ mates, butcher, butcher's mate, 
baker, and the restof them. But double top- 
sail-yards were now in; besides, I understood 
that the vessel’s masts had been reduced and 
her yards shortened, and we carried stump 
fore and mizzen topgallant masts. All bein 
ready, a tug got hold of our tow-rope, an 
away we went down the river and out to sea. 
I don’t believe myself that any stories which 
had been told the men about the ship, im- 
pressed them much. Sailors are very super- 
stitious, but they are not to be scared till 
something has happened to frighten them. 
Merely telling them that there’s a ghost 
abvard the ship they’re in, won’t alarm them 
till they’ve caught sight of the ghost. But 
once let a man say to the others: ‘There's a 
bloomin’ sperrit in this ship. Lay your head 
agin the fore-hatch and you'll hear him h- 
ing his teeth and rattlin’ his chains,’ and then 
let another man go and listen, and swear, and 
perhaps very honestly, that he ‘heerd the 
noises plain,’ and you'll have all hands ina 
funk, talkin’ in whispers, and going aloft in 
the dark nervously. 

‘In our ship nothing happened for some 
days. We were deep and slow, and rolled 
along solemnly, the sea falling away from the 
vessel’s powerful round bows as from a rock. 
Pile what we could upon her, with tacks 
aboard, staysails drawing, and the wind hit- 
ting her best sailing point, we could seldom 
al to get more than seven knots out of 

r 


“One night I had the first watch. It was 
about two bells. ‘There was a nice wind, the 
sea smooth, and a red moon crawling up over 
our starboard beam. We were under all 
plain sail, leaning away from the wind a trifle, 
and the water washed along under the bends 
in lines through which the starlight ran glim- 
mering. I was thinking over the five or six 
months’ voyages which old wagons after the 
pattern of this ship took in getting to India, 
when, seeing a squall coming along, I s 
out for hands to stand by the main royal an 
mizzen topgallant halliards. It drove down 

‘dark, and not knowing what was behind, I 
ordered the main royal to be clewed up and 
furled. Two y went aloft. By the 
time they were on the yard the squall thinned, 





but I fancied there was another bearing down, 
and thought it best to let the ordinary sea- 
men roll the sail up. Ona sudden down they 
both trotted, hand over hand, leaving the sail 
flapping in the clutch of the clew lines. I 
roared out : 

«« ‘What d’ye mean by coming down before 
you've furled that sail ?” 

‘‘They stood together in the main rigging, 
and one of them answered: ‘Please, sir, 
there's a ghost somewhere up aloft in the 
foretopsail-yard.’ 

««*A ghost! you fool!’ I cried. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he answered. ‘He says, 
‘Jimmy, yer mother wants yer.” I says, 
‘What ?” and he says: ‘‘Your mother wants 
yer,” in the hollowest 0’ voices. Dick, here, 

eard it. There’s no one aloft forrards, sir.’ 

“I sung out to them to jump aloft again, 
and finding that they didn’t move I made a 
spring, on which they dropped like lightning 
on deck, and began to beg and pray of me in 
the eagerest manner, not to send them aloft, 
as they were too frightened to hold on. In- 
deed, the fellow named Jim on gl began to 
shiver and cry when I threatened him; so as 
the royal had to be furled, I sent a couple of 
able seamen aloft, who, after rolling up the 
sail, came down, and said that no voice had 
called to them, and that they rather reckoned 
it was a bit of skylarking on the part of the 
boys, to get out of stowing the sail. How- 
ever, I noticed that the two men were won- 
derfully quick over the job, and that after- 
ward the watch on deck stood — in low 
voices in the waist. Jim was a fool ofa 
youth, but Dick was a smart lad, aged about 
nineteen, and good-looking, with a lively 
tongue, and I heard afterward that he could 


spin a yarn to perfection all out of bis imagina- 
tion. { called him to me, and asked him if 


he had really heard a voice, and he swore he 
had. 

‘* «Did it say,’ said I, ‘Jimmy, your moth- 
er wants you ?” 

***Ay, sir,’ he answered, with a bit ofa 
shudder, ‘as plain as you yourself say it. It 
seemed to come off the foretopgallant-yard, 
where I fancied I saw something dark a mov- 
ing; but I was too frightened to take particu- 
lar notice.’ 

“‘Well, it was not long after this, about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, that, the Cap- 
tain being on deck, the cook steps out of the 
galley, comes walking along the poop, and, 
going up to the Captain, touches his cap, and 
stands looking at him. 

‘«*What d’ye want?” said the Captain, eye- 
ing him as if he took him to be mad. 

*« Didn't you call, sir?’ asked the cook. 

‘Call!’ cried the skipper. ‘Certainly 
not.’ The man looked stupid with surprise, 
and muttering something to himself, went 
forward. Ten minutes after he came up 
again to the skipper, and said: ‘Yes, sir!’ as 
aman might who answers to a call. The 
skipper began to swear at him, and called him 
a lunatic, and so on; but the man, finding he 
was wrong again, grew white, and swore that 
if he was on his death-bed, he'd maintain that 
the Captain had called him twice. The Cap- 
tain, who was rather a nervous man, turned 
to me, and said: 

‘**What do you make of this, Mr. Green? 
I can’t doubt the cook’s word. Who's calling 
him in my voice ?” 

*©«QOh, it’s some illusion, sir,’ said I, feel- 
ing rather puzzled for all that. But the cook, 
with tears actually standing in his eyes, de- 
clared it was no illusion; he’d know the Cap- 
tain’s voice if it was nine miles off; and then 
he walked in a dazed way toward the fore- 
castle, singing out that whether the voice he 
had heard belonged to a ghost or a Christian 
man, it might go on ba ‘Cook !’ for the 
next twenty years without his taking further 
notice of it. 

‘‘This thing, coming so soon after the call 
to Jimmy, that had so greatly alarmed the 
two ordinary seamen, made a great impres- 
sion on the crew, and I never regret anything 
more than that my position should have pre- 
vented me from getting into their confidence, 
and learning their thoughts, for there is no 
doubt I should have stowed away memories 
enough to serve me for many a hearty laugh 
in after years. A few days rolled by without 
anything in particular happening. One night 
it came to my turn to have the first watch. 
It was a quiet night, with wind enough to 
keep the sails still, whilst the old ship went 
drowsily rolling along her course to the Afri- 
can port. Suddenly I heard a commotion 
forward, and, fearing that some accident had 
happened, I called out to know what the mat- 
ter was. A voice answered : 

***Ghost or no ghost, there’s somebody 
talking in the forehold; come and listen, sir.’ 
The silence that followed suggested a good 
deal of alarm. Isang out, as I approached 
the men: 

‘« ‘Perhaps there’s a stowaway, below.’ 

** It’s no living voice,’ was the reply; ‘it 
sounds as if it comes from a skelington.’ 

**T found a crowd of men standing in awed 
postures near the hatch, and the most fright- 
ened of all looked to me to be the ordinary 
seaman Dick, who had backed away on the 
other side of the hatch, and stood looking on, 
leaning with his hands on his knees, and star- | 
ing as if he was fascinated. I waited acouple 
or three minutes, which, ina business of this 
kind, seems along time, and, hearing noth- 
ing, I was going to ridicule the men for their 
nervousness, when a hollow voice under the 
hatch, said, distinctly : 

‘* It’s a terrible thing to be a ghost, and 
not be able to get out.’ 

‘I was greatly startled, and ran aft to tell 
the Captain, who agreed with me that there 
must be a stowaway in the hold, and that he 
had gone mad. We both went forward, and 
the hatch was lifted, and we both looked on 
top of the coal; and I was then about to ask 
some of the men to join me in a search in the 
forepeak, forupon my word I had no taste 
pr ep le or a job of that kind at such a 
moment, when the voice said : 

‘**There’s no use looking ; you'll never find 
me. I’m not to be seen.’ 

‘***Confound me!’ cried the skipper, polish- 
ing his forehead with a pocket handkerchief, 
‘if ever I heard of such a thing! [I'll tell you 
what it is,’ he shouted, looking down into the 
hatch: ‘Dead men can’t talk, and so, as you 
are bound to be alive, you'd better come up 
out of that, and smartly, too, d’ye hear, or 
you'll find this the worst attempt at skylark- 
ing that was ever made.’ 

‘*There was a short silence, and you could 
see all hands straining their ears, for there 
was light enough for that given out by the 
lantern one of the men held. 

***You couldn't catch me because you 
couldn’t see me,’ said the voice in a die-away 
tone, and this time it came from the direction 
of the main hatch, as though it had flitted aft. 

** ‘Well,’ said the Captain, ‘may I be jig- 
gered!’ and without another word he walked 
away on to the poop. I told the men to clap 
on the hatches again, and they did this in 
double-quick time, evidently afraid that the 
ghost might pop up out of the hold if they 
didn’t mind their eye. 

‘‘All this made us very superstitious, from 
the Captain down to the boys. We talked it 
over in the cabin, and the mate was incredu- 
lous, and disposed to ridicule me. 

‘« “Any way,’ said he, ‘it’s strange that this 
voice is only heard in your watch. It’s never 
favored me with any remarks. The creaking 
and groaning of an old wooden ship is often 
like spoken words, and what you've been 
hearing may be nothing but a deception of 
the ear.’ 

‘**A deception in your ear,’ cried the skip- 
per. ‘The timbers of an old wooden ship 
may strain and creak in the Dutch language, 
but hang me if they ever talked good, sensi- 
ble English. However, I’m not going to 
worry. For my part,’ said he, with a nervous 

lance around him, ‘I don’t believe in ghosts. 
Vhatever it is that’s talking in the hold, may 
xo on jawing, so long ashe sticks to that, and 

on't frighten the men with an ugly mug, nor 
come upon us for a man’s allowance.’ 

‘* «Tf it’s anybody's ghost,’ said I, ‘it must 
be the Italian’s, the chap that was starved in 
the forepeak.’ 

‘*«T doubt that,’ said the skipper. ‘I didn’t 
detect anything foreign in what he said. To 
my ear it sounded more like Whitechapel than 
Italiano.’ 

‘‘Well, for another week we heard little 
more of the ghost. It’s true that one middle 
watch a chap I had sent aloft to loose the 
mainroyal, had hardly steered out of the low- 
er rigging, after lingering in the cross-trees 
to overhaul his clewlines, when he comes 
rushing up to me, and cries out : 

** *T’'ve been hailed from aloft, sir! A voice 
has just sung out: ‘Tommy, jump aloft again 
that I may have a good look at you !”’ 

‘* ‘Who's up there?’ I asked him, staring 
into the gloom where the masts and yards 
went towering. 

‘*“There’s no one up there, sir! I’ll swear 
it. Iwas bound to see him had any one 
been there,’ he answered, evidently very 
much frightened. 

‘It occurred to me that some one of the 
crew might be Wing hid in the top, and that | 
if Icould catch him I might find out who the 
ghost was. So] jumped into the rigging and 
trotted aloft, Keeping my eye on the lee rig- 

ing, to make sure that no one descended by 
it. I gained the top, but nobody was there. 
I mounted to the crosstrees, but no sign of 
anyone could I see. I came down feelin 
both foolish and ; for you seel 
heard the voice myself in the hold, there was 








no question that t was a voice, ig 
to nobody knew what, knocking about the 
ship, and consequently it was now i e 
to believing a man when he said he heard 
it. However, it was to the 


men in heart, and this was not to be done b 
the captain and mates ing scared ; so 
reasoned .— onan yr Rory 
there were no su i as y a 
Ceouane "e spocter ‘eoukis'spomldf kare 

a specter cou ly have 
lungs, those o ing of a perishable na- 
ture, and an sent roy aah, but no easier 
in his mind, I suspect, than I was. Anyhow, 











I was glad when eight bells were struck, and 
it was my turn to go below. But, as I have 
said, ing much came of this, at least, 
nothing that reached my ears. But not many 
nights following, the ship lay becalmed—there 
wasn’t a breath of air—and the sea lay smooth 
as polished jet. This time I had the middle 
watch again. I was bag uietly up 
and down the poop, on the lookout for a 
deeper shadow upon the sea to indicate the 
approach of wind, when aman came up the 
der, and said: 

*« «There's some one a-talking to the ship 
under the bows.’ 

***Are you awake ?’ I asked. 

** ‘Heaven help me, as I stand here, sir,’ 
exclaimed the fellow solemnly, ‘if that there 
voice which talked in the hold t’other day, 
ain't now over the side.’ 

“TI ran forward, and found most of the 
watch huddled together near the starboard 
cathead. I peered over, and there was a 
dead silence. 

***What are you looking over that side, 
for? I'm here!’ said a thin, faint voice, that 
seemed more in the air than in the sea. 

‘**There !’ exclaimed one of the seamen in 
a hoarse whisper, ‘that’s the third time! 
Whichever side we look, he’s on the other.’ 

‘* «But there must be some one in the wa- 
ter,’ said another man. ‘Any body see his 
outline? Cuss me if I couldn’t swear I see a 
chap swimmin’ just now.’ 

‘**No, no, answered some one, grufily, 
‘nothing but phosphorus, Joe, and the right 
sort o’ stuff, too, for if this ain’t Old Nick—’ 

*“*You’re a liar, Sam!’ came the voice, 
clear, and as one could swear, plain from 
over the side. There was a general recoil, 
and a sort of groan ran among the men. At 
the same moment I collared a figure standing 
near me, and slewed him round to bring his 
face fair to the starlight, clear of the staysail. 

«**Come you along with me, Master Dick,’ 
said I; and I marched him off the forecastle, 
along the main deck, and up on to the poop. 
‘So you're the ghost, eh?’ saidI. ‘Why, to 
have kept your secret, you should have given 
my elbow a wider berth. No wonder the 
voice only makes observations in my watch. 
You’re too lazy, I suppose, to leave your 
hammock to try your wonderful power on the 
mate, eh? Now see here,’ said I, finding him 
silent, and noticing how white his face glim- 
mered to the stars, ‘I know you're the man, 
so you'd better confess. Own the truth, and 
I'll keep your secret, providing you belay all 
further tricks of this same kind; deny that 
you're the ghost and I'll speak to the captain 
and set the men upon you.’ 

‘*This fairly frightened him, and he said : 

‘**Well, sir, it’s true; I'm the voice; sir; 
but for God's sake keep the secret, sir. The 
men would have my life if they found out that 
it Was me as potas them.’ 

‘This confession was what I needed, for 
though when standing pretty close to him on 
the forecastle, I could have sworn that it was 
he who uttered the words which perplexed 
and awed the sailors, yet so perfect was the 
deception, so fine, in short, was his skill as a 
ventriloquist, that, had he stoutly denied it, 
and gone on denying that he was the ‘voice,’ 
I should have believed him, and continued 
sharing in the wonder and superstition of the 
crew. 

“I kept his secret as I promised ; but, some- 
how or other, it leaked out in time that he 
could deceive the ear by apparently pitching 
his voice among the rigging, or under the 
deck, or over the side, though the discovery 
was not made until the ‘ghost’ had for a long 
time ceased to trouble the ship's company, 
and until the men’s superstitious awe had fad- 
ed away somewhat, and they had recovered 
their old cheerfulness. We then sent for 
Dick to come to the cabin, where he gave us 
areal entertainment as a ventriloquist, imi- 
tating all sorts of animals, and producing 
sounds as of women in distress, and men sing- 
ing out for help in their berths; indeed, such 
was his skill that I'd often see the skipper 
and mate turning, startled to look in the di- 
rection whence the voice proceeded. He 
made his peace with the men by amusing 
them in the same way; so that, instead of 
getting the rope’s-ending aft, and the pum- 
meling forward which he deserved, he ended 
as a real and general favorite, and one of the 
most amusing fellows that aman was ever 
shipmate with. I used to tell him that if he 
chose to perform ashore, he was sure to make 
plenty of money, since such ventriloquial 
powers as his were the rarest thing in the 
world; and I'd sometimes fancy he meant to 
take my advice. But whether he did, or kept 
on going to sea, I don’t know, for after he 
left the ship I never saw or heard of him 
again.” 





From the Chicago Tribune. 


MY QUARTER SECTION. 


We were friends. We had taught together 
in one of our ward schools for six years. To- 
gether we had defied the petty tyranny of the 
man whom an inscrutable providence had 
placed over us in the mare, of principal. 
Together we had prepared the ‘‘spreads” and 
‘‘blowouts,” generic names for the official 
show of examination papers, drawings, etc., 
that are exhibited to the world of admiring 
parents as the individual and collective result 
of the genius of their individual and collective 
progeny. In the long vacations we had gone 
on various excursions together, read the most 
approved educational and literary works, and, 
in short, wintered it and summered it together 
for six years. Of course we had planned al- 
ways to live together and keep the most de- 
lightful of old maid’s halls, and—well, we 
were all that is meant by the term of intimate 
friends. 

I think it was in March of 1882 that the 
idea struck us. I do not remember what pa- 
per it was that illumined our darkness; how- 
ever, that is of no consequence. It was a wet 
March morning and I was standing in the hall 
of the sixth ward schoolhouse, trying to dry 
my draggled skirts at the register and feeling 
—well, as though it would be eminently safe 
for the future candidates for the presidency to 
cultivate the foreign accomplishment of walk- 
ing Spanish for that day, when Miss Arabella 
Thompson came in with a wet umbrella in one 
hand and a paper in the other. Thompy was 
always sunny. It would have taken a verita- 
ble deluge of forty days and forty nights to 
have made her willing to acknowledge that it 
was bad weather. She came in smiling with a 
bright ‘‘Good morning,” and, without waiting 
for me to air my eloquence on the subject, she 
began : 

‘See here, my dear, I have the brightest 

lan you ever heard of for our summer vaca- 
tion,” and she proceeded to unfold her paper 
and her plan. The paper contained a glow- 
tng account of the opening splendors of the 
mighty territory of Dakota, and the unparal- 
leled chances for making a fortune and gain- 
ing a home by going out to the vast, unoccu- 
pied prairies and ‘‘taking up a claim,” just 
picking it up you know, so easy and comfort- 
able. Then followed a statement of the laws 
regarding the acquiring of the various kinds 
of claims, homstead, pre-emption and timber 
claims. 

“You just go out there, enter your claim, 
put up a sod house, live in it six months, 
prove up, pay $1.25 an acre, and you have 
your claim to live on or to sell.” 

‘‘Just like old Jack Means,” [ interrupted. 

“Yes,” said Thompy, laughing, ‘‘and make 
heaps an’ gobs o’ money, all out 0’ congress 
land.” 

‘‘But,” I objected, ‘‘you forget that the 
school year is nine months, and our worth 
forefathers in arranging the year, have, wit! 
their usual want of foresight, planned for only 
twelve months. Where are you going to get 
the other three?” 

But no objection that I could urge had an 
weight with Thompy, for though ve muc 
older than she, she is much better looking 
than I, and consequently very headstrong. 
So she overruled every objection that I could 
bring forward, and, arranging with the board 
of education for a six months’ vacation, said 
we would go. 

The upshot of the whole matter was that I 
meekly yielded, and our noons and recesses 
for the next three months were spent in mak- 
ing calcuations as to what it would cost us to 
carry out our plans, what supplies in the way 
of books, provisions, etc., we should take 
with us, and how we should dress. I was for 
dressing in bloomer costume and carrying a 
few revolvers, but Thompy would hear to 
neither. She said there was no use in our 
looking like frights, just because we were go- 
ing to do something a little unusual, but then 
she always was vain of her good looks. As 
to revolvers, she declared fat. she could not 
sleep with one in the house. I yielded about 
the dressing, but I was firm about the revol- 
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r. 
“You would be in a pretty condition, 
wouldn’t you,” said I, ‘‘if then you got your 
house of ‘mud and Girt,’ like the foolish little 
pigs of our nursery days, some tramp or other 
vid animal should come along and take a no- 
tion to murder you? No, I mean to have 
some means of protection,” and I did. 

I wish in the cause of public instruction, 
which, as a teacher, of course I am interested 
in, that I had our calculations to give to the 
world, but unfortunately they are lost, and 
the table of our real expenses does not help 
me to reproduce them. Ah, well! I fear that, 
could I present it to you, it would be robbed 
of its illusions, and, like the rose which the 
cunning alchemist recreated from its own 


Without the bloom, without the lost perfume. 








good deal to have the three cents there than 
not; that in all official reports they always 
m d to have an uneven number to show 
how very exact they were in their calcula- 
tions. 

We always spoke of our possessions as our 
‘quarter sections,” as it sounded a great deal 
larger that way. We took a half bushel of 
walnuts to plant, walnut timber is so very 
valuable, you know. Thompy said we were 
like the man who planted acorns for his first 
crop. We took about a peck of garden seeds 
at a hoe without a handle, but time would 
fail me to tell of all the absurdities we perpe- 
trated. We were ready at last. I presume 
the journey was very much like that of any 
other two lone teachers who should undertake 
the same. We met with the most perfect 
courtesy from railroad oflicials, hotel porters, 
hackmen and fellow travellers. Of course we 
took in all the points of interest about St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and we used to enjoy 
immensely the imaginary sensation it would 
create among our fellow travellers if they 
knew of our daring project, but we never 
electrified them by disclosing it. They re- 
garded us a couple of innocent and inoffensive 
teachers in search of recreation. 

How we enjoyed the journey from St. Paul 
to our destination. It was here that we had 
our first glimpse of the lovely prairies, gor- 
geous with the red lilies of the north and a 
thousand other flowers that crested the waves 
of the prairie grass stretching away in endless 
succession as far as the eye could reach. 

I remember distinctly the first spell I had 
of sinking of the heart. It was when I saw, 
in the midst of a vast plain, a lone, forlorn, 
little speck away off toward the horizon, that 
was some one’s home, not another dwelling in 
sight in all that wide lonely prairie; the next 
was when we reached Lawnsdale and found 
that the city consisted of two tents and a 
woodshed. It was evening when we passed 
through Morehead and Fargo, and the lumi- 
nous balls of electric light shining high over 
the latter city looked weirdly beautiful. 

We reached our destination in the dim twi- 
light of a summer morning, and stopped to 
get breakfast and rest a little hefore starting 
on our tour of investigation preparatory to 
taking up our claims. Somehow it did not 
seem so easy as it had at home, and not a 
quarter as romantic, but Thompy was as en- 
thusiastic as ever, and when oo that I 
wished I had brought a few trees along in my 
trunk to improve the landscape a little, she 
said it was wilder without and what we wan- 
ted was the sunshine. 

After interviewing the land agent, and a lot 
more work and bother, we finally started over 
the prairie on an ox-cart. ‘The agent said he 
thought he knew a place we would like, where 
we could have our fand joining and the other 

vart of the section occupied by a man from 
New York who had his family along and _ his 
brother-in-law. Dic you ever ride after an 
ox-team? I hope so, for if you have you will 
appreciate many privileges that you would 
perhaps otherwise pass over as but slight ad- 
vantages. We moved through the prairie 
(but that was all) and looked at the wide mo- 
notonous landscape. After the first hour I re- 
marked to Thompy that I thought we had bet- 
ter go into camp on the wagon, as we seemed 
to be about as far as when we started, but 
Thompy said she liked it, that she was always 
afraid of fast horses, and she could get as 
much exercise and all the scenery she wanted 
from her perch on the ox-cart. Pretty soon 
she did get all the scenery she wanted, and 
then that exasperating girl pulled out a mi- 
croscope, and proceeded to analyze flowers, 
just as aggravatingly cheerful and happy as 
though she were at a picnic. 

Along in the afternoon we came to the 
place of the man from New York, and here 
we got some dinner and were shown the glo- 
ries of a sod house. We had seen them at a 
a distance before, but nothing like this. This 
was a veritable palace of a sod house, with 
real windows and papered walls, with parti- 
tions of unbleached muslin trimmed with Tur- 
key red, that looked very pretty and home- 
like. Thompy went into raptures over it, 
and regretted deeply that we had not brought 
something along for our walls. I didn’t see 
as she needed to display our ignorance before 
that strange woman, but that was just her all 
over—not a bit of proper pride. 

After dinner we went with the ox-team to 
inspect the other part of the section, which 
the woman said she hoped we would like, as 
she wished we might be neighbors; she found 
it rather lonely being eight miles from town 
and no neighbors. f couldn't see as it made 
any difference where we took up our claim; it 
all looked alike to me, and I was beginning 
to think that it might prove a white sar 
anyway. 

We went to town to get the necessary pa- 
pers and a man to help get the houses ready, 
for we were to have one apiece, and we wan- 
ted to investigate the little store. The wo- 
man from New York, whose name was Her- 
der, said that her husband and brother would 
do all they could to help us, and in a short 
time our houses were ready for us to enter 
and take possession of our long dreamed-of 
claims. ‘They didn’t look very inviting, I can 
tell you. We could find no paper to cover 
the unsightly walls, and our furniture was of 
the scantiest. We could not make both 
houses look inviting, so we used mine for a 
kitchen, though we conscientiously slept in it 
half the time. They were very near together 
and not far from our neighbors. 

When we were fairly settled and had had 
our first meal, I told Thompy that I felt like 
the Swiss Family Robinson; she laughed and 
said she didn't see how 1 could feel like the 
whole family without having a stable in the 
house, as they always did. NowI think it 
shows an envious disposition to always be 
making fun of a romantic idea just because 
you didn’t happen to think of it yourself, but 
I punished her by putting my revolver in 
sight in a hole which | dug for it in the wall. 
She dared not take it away, so she always 
passed by on the other side of the room. We 
got water from a well belonging to the Herd- 
ers, who tried in every possible way to soften 
the hardships of our lot, though Thompy al- 
ways pretended that there were none—that 
8 siled bread, no fresh meat, no fruit, and all 
the horrors of canned goods were fun. We 
got fresh vegetables occasionally from our 
neighbors, as we had no garden, it being too 
late ta make one. When I complained, it 
was not pleasant, to say the least, to be re- 
minded of our pilgrim mothers and the other 
pioneers. Because they had to eat nasty 
messes, is no reason that I can see for my lik- 
ing them. 

Our neighbors were nice, educated people, 
and I have nothing to say against them, but | 
did think it wasn’t exactly necessary for the 
brother, George Bradley, a tall, good looking 
Yankee, to be always coming over to our place 
on one excuse or other. If it wasn't to do 
something, it was to see if we didn’t want 
something, and Thompy would always stop 
and talk with him. Sometimes he would come 
over of an evening to hear me play, for I had 
my violin along, and he had the good taste to 
like music, though he used to sit and stare at 
Thompy while I played. 

We spent a good many evenings in front of 
our sod house, I with my violin and Thompy 
doing nothing but looking picturesque, while 
George Bradley lay on the dry grass at our 
feet and stared at her. I didn’t mind it, for 
she was well worth looking at, with her soft 
brown eyes and obstinate mouth. And she 
was too old for any such nonsense as fliriting, 
else where would be our old maid's hall. The 
Herders would come over occasionally for a 
short time, but the baby usually kept them at 
home. ‘They had a good many cattle, which 
they hired a boy to herd, and what with their 
farm work and getting ready for the long, 
cold winter, they were very busy all day and 
very tired when night came. 

The long, monotonous days dragged by. I 
told Thompy that the evenin val the morn- 
ing were the first day, and all the others were 
just like it. She opened her eyes and looked 
shocked. She seemed to enjoy everything, 
and flitted about helping Mrs. Herder ina 
neighborly way, playing with the baby, — 
zing flowers, and just sitting still and watch- 
ing the shadows drift over the grass, and grew 
brown and rosy. 

For myself, I grew almost to hate the long, 
still days, and in spite of the never-ceasin 
winds, days so alike that you could not te 
one week from another or Monday from Sat- 
urday, to long for November and our return 
to the civilian’ world. September came, and 
I thought of the changing woods and autumn 
sound of winds among the branches, and it 
seemed as though it would be almost like 
Heaven to see a tree. I said so to Thompy, 
and she responded by singing : 

O’er all the wide, extended plain 
Shines one eternal day! 

I shall never forget one day about the mid- 
dle of the month. Mr. Herder had been at 
the sheds near the house stacking corn for the 
winter use of the cattle. We could hear him 
singing about the more all the drowsy after- 
noon, and now and again his wife would call 
to him in her high, sweet voice. ~y 
Bradley was in town, and just about six t 
boy came driving the cattle before him. Mrs. 
Herder was at our door with the baby in her 
arms inviting us to tea. We all stood there 
in the late sunshine watching the cattle as they 
came slowly over the prairie, stopping to nib- 
ble the grass here and there until on by 
the boy, who rode a spiteful little pony. As 

came up, Mr. Herder paused in his work, 
, seeing us, waved his hand, let down the 


bars to the inclosure and stepped back, hold- 
dat Rigid e with which he 
been working . 
The cattle in one after another, and 
only the big bull—Mr. Herder’s s 
ial pride—stopped to sample the straw. . 
Herder struck at him with the flat side of the 


knife, and the next moment a horrible thi 
was happening. The e caimal tornsd 
upon him, and, ing him on his cruel 
horns, tossed him high in the air. I saw the 
boy dashing away across the prairie for the 








help which it wonld have been madness for 
him to have attempted to give. I heard Mrs. 
Herder’s cry : 

“My God, the brute will kill him!” as she 
sank on her knees with a look of agony on her 
face, the like of which I pray I may never see 
_— Thompy stood as if turned to stone, 
till, at a cry from the defenceless man, out 
there all alone, she turned, and snatching the 
revolver from the wall where it had been avoi- 
ded so long, she dashed by us to his help. 

**Arabella bine cag I cried, clutching 
at her as she passed me, ‘‘have you lost your 
senses?” 

She was gone! I sank down on my knees, 
and burying my face in my hands, lost all 
consciousness save of a horrible sickening pain 
in the place where my heart used to beat. I 
believe I knew something of the tortures of 
the lost in that space. I do not know whether 
it was long or short, it seemed for ever. The 
first thing of which I became conscious was 
the noise of voices in excited question and an- 
swer. I raised myself from the ground and 
saw George Bradley and several others about 
the prostrate body of Mr. Herder. He still 
lived, though bi ly hurt, and they soon had 
him on the bed waiting for the doctor to come 
from the town. 

They found Thompy unconscious not far 
from where the bull had died; the revolver 
was some distance beyond, where she had 
thrown it after shooting. George Bradley 
brought her in, in his arms, aa we could 
none of us make enough of her. 

*‘How did you ever do it, you, who are so 
much afraid of firearms?” I asked. 

“There was nothing else to do,” she an- 
swered simply. 

‘“‘How did you aim?” asked some one. 

“I dicn’t aim; I just shut my eyes and 
past and then shot and threw it as far as I 
could.” 

I believe she was more afraid of the revol- 
ver than she was of that horrible beast. 

After that the two families got sort of 
mixed up. Mr. Herder, nursed by us all, 
pense slowly back to life. Mrs. Herder 
could not do enough for Thompy, and as for 
that George Bradley, he acted as though she 
belonged to him. 

I began to realize about this time that the 
prospect of our model old maid's hall was 
growing beautifully less. It did not improve 
my temper when the cold weather began to 
threaten and we with a whole month yet to 
stay. When November did come, it found us 
fairly snowed in, with no possible hope of es- 
cape. Of course there was no use fretting, 
but that was no excuse for the exaggerated 
cheerfulness with which Thompy met this mis- 
fortune. 

The long winter days, hopeless and relent- 
less, dragged by. ‘There were two people, 
though, who did not find the days too dark, or 
the winter too long, but it is rather slow fun 
for a third —_ to watch the progress of love- 
making through a long Dakota winter. 

When the late cold spring finally released 
me, I turned my back on my ruined estate 
and blasted hopes, and, leaving the happy 
lovers behind me, (their claims joined), I 
found my way back to the Sixth Ward school 
house, a sadder, poorer, and, I hope, a wiser 
woman. 

My quarter section and my winter in Dako- 
ta cost me just $800 23 (and I can't afford to 
spend the two cents in chocolate creams), to 
say nothing of my ruined castles in Spain and 
the loss of my friend. Now, if any one wants 
this valuable property, he can have it on ‘‘long 
time and easy terms.” 








General Hliscellany. 





NOVELTIES OF CHINESE COSTUME. 


Nothing Fits Except His Stockings Jackets 
and Caps. 


The principal feature about a Chinaman’s 
costume is the fact that nothing ever fits but 
his stockings. His clothing consists really of 
three or four shirts, or garments made after 
the fashion of a shirt, each opening in front 
and having five buttons, a ional number. 
These buttons are never in a straight row, but 
in a sort of semi-circle half around the body. 
The outer garments have sleeves a foot longer 
than the arm, a fact which affords abundant 
opportunities for theft. A Chinaman’s jack- 
ets are his thermometer. He will say: **To- 
day is three jackets cold, and if it increases at 


this rate, to-morrow will be four or five jack- | 


ets cold.” 

Their shoes are well known, but their caps 
are of three or four different forms. One 
they call the ‘‘watermelon cap,” of the shape 
of half a watermelon, having no front-piece, 
but instead, a knob on the top by which it is 
handled. The second is like a round top felt 
hat with the sides turned up, and others are 
of various shapes. The color of the knob on 
top of the hat is the sign of rank among man- 
darins. The lowest wear a gilt knob, then a 
white stone, a clear crystal, a pale blue stone, 
a deep blue, a pale red and a deep red, in 
order of rank. Yellow may only be worn by 
the emperor's family, but as a mark of respect 
to age, men over 60 years by special edicts 
are allowed to wear yellow, this always en- 
titling them to great consideration among all 
classes. 


The dude as probably originated 
among the Chinese, for, from the dawn of 
history, on state occasions, officials and 


dressy persons will wear a sort of pantaloon, 
fitting as tightly as possible to the leg and 
each leg being entirely separate from its fel- 
low. These trousers are of silk or satin, and 
the legs are held in place by being fastened to 
a waistband or belt around the body. On the 
approach of cold weather the Chinese increase 
the number of their garments, until some- 
times they are like animated bales of cotton, 
their arms being forced into a nearly horizon- 
tal position; nor do they take off their masses 
of clothing until the return of spring.—<St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





A DAKOTA GIRL. 


A broad-shouldered, compactly built young 
woman, with brown face and hard hands, sat 
in the Lake Shore depot the other evening, 
waiting for the departure of the train for the 
East. She had just arrived in town from Da- 
kota. 

*“‘We don’t waste any time in foolishness 
out our way,” she said toa young man who 
seemed to be acquainted with her. ‘There 
is no love making on my half section. It’s 
nothing but No. 2 wheat from May to Au- 

ust. ‘That's what we're out there for. Now 
a and manage a farm of 320 acres, and 
this year I took out a crop of eighteen bushels 
to the acre, and sold it, got the cash, put it 
in the bank, discharged all my men but one, 
who will look after things this winter, and I'm 
off for a gogd time down East. 

‘**Marriage?’?” she said, in response to 
some remark by her companion; ‘that’s what 
all the good-for-nothing cranks of men that I 
see from ploughing time to harvest, can talk 
about. What do I want to get married for? 
There are more than three hundred of us girl 
farmers in Dakota, and we will hold a conven- 
tion some time. I never saw a man yet that 
I would have around. I intend to farm it un- 
til I get money enough to live on comforta- 
bly, and then I'll see. I'm in the habit of do- 
ing about as I please. There was a nice 
young fellow in my neighborhood last July, 
who tried to be very gallant, and wanted to 
help me whenever I did any work. If I 
chopped a little wood, he wanted to do it. If 
I went after a pail of water, he wanted to 
carry it. If I put a bag of grain on my 
shoulder he insisted on giving mea lift. He 
was a pretty nice boy, but he made me tired. 
One day I wanted the hay-rick on the wagon, 
and I took hold of one end and clapped it up 
on the wheel so quick that it made bin dizzy. 

‘* «Let me,’ he said; but he only threw the 
whole thing down in trying to get the other 
end up. fle didn’t have the strength. 

“Says I: 

‘Oh, go away. You don’t eat enough 
No. 2 wheat.’ Then I put the rick up in 
good style. 

‘We meet lots of such fellows out there. 
They are good enough, I suppose, but when 
I want one I will send for him.”—Chicago 
Herald. 





AMERICAN OYSTERS IN THE 
BALTIC. 

During the last fifty years several attempts 
have been made to form oyster banks in the 
Baltic. The first attempt was made about 
forty years ago, when a quantity of European 
oysters were laid down, but it proved a fail- 
ure, and the oysters soon died. In recent 
years, however, experiments have been made 
with the American oyster, (Ostrea Virgini- 
ana,) which, according to the researches of 
Professor Mobius, isa different variety from 
the European. 

The idea of laying down American oysters 
in the Little Belt, was due to Mr. Meyer, an 
engineer of —s who formed a com- 
pany for the purpose of carrying it out, to 
which the whedon Government granted a 
concession for forty * en to form oyster 
banks up to lat. 55° N. In the autumn of 
1879, Mr. Meyer went to the United States, 
whence he brought back to Hadersleben a 
million ana half small, and half a million 
loge oysters, which were laid down in ten 
different places, from the Danish frontier to 
the southern part of Als Sound. Recent ex- 
amination of these spots have shown varying 
results. In some there are only a few oys- 
ters left, and in others considerable quanti- 
ties. Where seaweed is very plentiful, the 
oysters have died. The best result was found 
-—_ tg ag coast of Als. oe 

uring summer attempts 

Ban F onmimae to be made in these 
and the Fishery Association 
granted Professor Mobius a sum of about 


De Fo neta . 
the west coast of Norway, too, strenu- 
ous efforts have been in recent years to im- 


at 





rove the oyster fisheries there, which were 
ormerly very important. Several companies 
have been formed for acquiring old banks, 
and re-stocking them. In some places the 
results have been very satisfactory.— Nature. 





OCTOBER. 
In these stili days Earth takes x moment rest; 


The bare brown fields lie placid in the sun; 
They are content, knowing their labor done. 


There is no pleasant green place; every nest 
Is empty now; the branches are all bare. 
And the sweet singing birds no longer there. 


The crisp brown leaves lie deep; we go in quest 
Of ripe, full nuts that drop down lazily 
Into our laps from many a loaded tree. 


And after all sweet hours we think the best; 
And are so glad for fair October days, 
When Earth is seen through gold and purple haze. 


For of her bounty we have been the guest 
Through the pale spring, through summmer’s golden 


prime, j 
Through all the rich, hot days of autumn-time. 


We've wept and laughed with her, been sad and 
blest; 

We've tried our love in every changeful mood ; 

And now with earth we rest awhile and brood. 


For this year’s sun sinks grandly to its west, 
Knowing how sweet and gracious are its ways, 
How beautiful and fair its many days; 


And sitting hand in hand, our love confest, 
We calmly rest in still October’s calm, 
Hearing in our own hearts a low, glad psalm, 
And knowing we have garnered all the best, 
The sweetest hours of love, and that our store 
Is now so rich that life can ask no more. 








VISITING THE POOR. 


Tragic Scenes to be Witnessed in Any 
Large City. 

Common human clay, with a mother’s heart 
beating within, and a mother’s grief distort- 
ing her face. She had been carrying her sick 
child through the broiling sun to see the doc- 
tor, because she could not pay for a visit. 
The Mission medical woman met her, and | 
was stopped by the trouble in her face. The | 
old shawl was pushed back, and, from the 
baby’s pinched, pallid features, it was plain 
to be seen that afew more gasps would tell | 
the story, unless help came soon. 

‘Oh, dear! ma’am, the doctor says she’s | 
got todie, and I can't give her up! I can't 
give her up!” 

*‘Come into the Mission and rest yourself, | 
and get cooled off, and I'll see what I can do 
for her.” 

A little close attention, a few doses of 
medicine, and some good food, and baby was 
playing on the floor of the shanty again, while | 
the mother rubbed away at her washboard, 


thinking herself the happiest woman in | 
Christendom. 
But what if the medical woman had been 


fixing her flounces, banging her hair, or tax- 
ing her refined sensibilities over the love 
troubles of a cheap novel ? 

That same good woman has her arithmetic 
tested now and then, with problems like this : 
How can a man who earns one dollar a day, 
pay six dollars a month for rent, clothe, feed 
and care for a sick wife, and six little child- 
ren? 

We hate to see a horse pull till he falls un- 
der the whip. What about a man tugging at 
such a load, year in and year out, with no 
one to lend a hand? 

But the women—the curse always falls 
most heavily upon them. 

On the South Side the other day, a woman 
was found on the floor by her sewing machine, 
in a fainting fit. She had been trying to fin- 
ish a job of twenty-six cloaks, for the making 
of which she was to receive twenty-six dol- 
lars—one dollara cloak. A poor neighbor 
helped bring her back to life, and got her up- 
on the bed, and then finished the cloaks for 
her. 

‘Did the sick woman get her twenty-six 
dollars to pay her, and buy food, for lack of 
which her strength had given away ?” 

*‘Not one cent of it! The firm refused to 
pay her anything because the finishing was 
not done by herself. The Lord have mercy 
upon them !” 

Said the visitor: 

‘*T never saw a human being so full of bit- 
terness as was that poor sewing woman. At | 
last she gave a great lurch of soul to get out 
of the trough of the sea and save her little 
craft from going straight to the bottom: | 
‘Well,’ she gasped, ‘God lives, and He is 
just—and He cares—even for me.’ ”—Chica- | 
go News. 





He Watrep on tHe BrivGe.—There is | 
a story of General Havelock, which gives an 
example of one kind of waiting. 

Crossing London bridge one morning, with | 
his son, he suddenly thought of something he | 
had forgotten, requiring him to return toa | 
certain street. Leaving the boy on the | 
bridge, he told him to wait there for him. He | 
was detained by business, and, becoming ab- 
sorbed, forgot his promise to the lad, and did | 
not return to the bridge at all. When he 
came home, late in the evening, his wife asked 
him where Harry was. Then it flashed on 
him that he had forgotten his promise. 

‘‘Why, Harry is on London bridge!” he 
said. 
And hastening to the spot, he found bim 
just where he had left him in the morning. 
The boy had waited, all the day, not once 
leaving the spot. His father had given him 
the command, and the promise, and he simply 

obeyed.— Westminster Teacher. 





Ait and Aumor, 


From London Spectator. 
IN THE BEGINNING: 
Or, How an Ape Became a Man. 





August, year unknown; time, Six o’clock in the morn 
ing; 

Sate ina tree an Ape; irrational; eating an apple, 

Raw ; no cook as yet, no house, noshred of garment; 


Soul, a blank; taste, nil; a thumb but slowly begin 


ning: 
Warranted wholly an Ape, a great Jack-ape o’ the for 


eat, 

Jabbering, hairy, grim, arboreal wholly in habits. 

So he sate on till Noon, when hushed in slumber 
around him, 


Everything lay dead; all save the murmuring insect, 

Whose small voice still spake, proclaiming silence. 
Awaking 

Suddenly then he rose, and thinking scorn of his fel 
lows 

Longed to be quit of them all, his Apess especially. 
She dear, 

Knew no dream, no vision; her Apelet playing about 


er 
All her thought, her care! At Four he finally left 


ier, 

Went to live by himself, but felt a pang—’twas a con 
conscience 

Budding in germ! yet went; then stopped to bathe in 
a fountain; 

Wow! what an ugly phiz! 
Ruskin 

Stirred in his breast. 
mighty ideal. 

Raffelesque, Titianic! 
jungle. 

Cleaving his way with a stick ;—Art’s rise! 
ment-maker, 

Parent of Armstrong guns, steam rams, et cetera! 
Still on | 

Plucking the fruits he went; felt pain, no matter the 
region; 

Said it was not the apple, op crab, or cranberry, no! 


He saw, and shuddered; a 


Taste born!—the seed of a 


Erect he strode through the 


An imple 


nor 

Even the sloe. ’Twasachill. He caught it there in 
the fountain, 

Bathing, still in the heat, the water cold o’ the cold 


est. 

Glorious Ape!—Logician! Not yet a perfect induc 
tion, 

But good step that way, as good as many among us! 

So he went on till eve, when, reached the edge o’ the 
forest, 

Just where the opening paths sloped westward; then 
i’ the gloaming, 

Mounting a rising knoll, he saw the sun in his glory 

Set over flood and fell; and adjoining, as in embraces, 

Earth to heaven draw near; he saw, and suddenly 
trembled; ‘a 

Sudden his Apehood shrank as a robe, and fell from | 
o | 

Sudden a 
him, | 

Near him, round him, in him, far away in the | 
splendor, 

Having a right to rule, and he a duty to serve it. 

And this happened at eight—eight P. M., precisely— 

On that August day; ont if you can not believe it, 

Go to your Darwin; read how an Ape grew man; and | 
a moment | 

Was when his soul was not, another, his soul was | 
quickened. 

And this must be true, or else—unhappy dilemma— 

Men and monkeys both have souls, or flourish without 


nim; | 
soul was born. He owned a greater above 


them. 
So farewell, Ape-man! Lo, we, your progeny, greet 


you; 
Thank you much for a soul, and—may we never forget 
it! 





THE WISDOM OF PROVIDENCE. . 
The Argument from Design, as Presented by 
a Limekiln Club Philosopher. 

**We hev summer,” said the orator, as he 
pulled down his vest, ‘‘in order dat watermell- 
yons may ripen, an’ we hev winter dat ‘pos- 
sums may fatten up. We hev 16,456 changes 
of weather in de course of a y’ar, in order to 
accommodate all minds as fur as possible. 
We hey moonlight nights for sich pussons as 
am behindhand in hoein’ corn or sawin’ wood, 
an’ we hev dark an’ cloudy nights fur de ben- 
efit of burglars, cats and gas companies. 
Natur’ didn’t make de kentry all mountains 
nor all prairie, kase she realized dat de scen- 
ery would be monotonous. Had de sile bin 
all sand we could have raised noffin but 
sweet taters. Had it been all clay we should 
hev run largely to wheat, an’ crowded the 
price down to sixteen cents per bushel. De 
ocean was made salty so dat de corpses of 
horses, cows, dogs an’ cats dumped into it off 
Coney Island wouldn't interfere wid de sea- 
side hotel bizness. De lakes war made fresh 
in order dat Chicago an’ Buffalo might once 
in a while change deir drinks. Fack am, my 
hearers, man am a mighty slims in of sand 
when com to natur! hile she has 
made eberythin’ fur the bes’ an’ in de bes’ way, 
de wisest man on airth, had he bin giben de 
job of makin’ a yellow dog, would hev got de 
fore an’ hind legs all mixed up an’ left de tail 
off altogether.” 


HIS WIFE WAS GOOD TO HIM. 
He had failed for half a million, and his as- 





sets would not pay 2 cents on the dollar. He 
gave up everything he had to satisfy his cred- 
itors, not even reserving the watch in hi 














in his 
And yet they growled. An old 


friend called to see him. He met him at the 
depot with a $5,000 span of horses and con- 
veyed him to a $200,000 residence, where he 
dined and wined him like a prince, on the fin- 
est of china and the costliest of plate. 

“Why, Jones,” said his old friend, es] 
thought you had failed!” 

“So I have—given up everything, absolute- 
ly everything, to my creditors, as an honest 
man should,” replied the bankrupt in a tone 
of self-abnegation. 

“Why, youa) = to be living pretty well,” 
remarked the old friend. 

“Ah, my dear sir, how mistaken you are!” 
returned the 2-cents-on-the-dollar failure. 
‘Everything that you see is my wife’s—abso- 
lutely everything. But she is too tender- 
hearted to deprive me of their use on account 
of my misfortunes.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 





He was haggling with a retailer in the 
Bowery, about a coat, and finally inquired : 

‘‘What’s the difference between this long- 
tailed coat and that bob-tailed one ?” 

‘‘Shust der same brice, my frendt.” 

‘‘But there’s a yard more cloth in the long- 
tailed one.” 

“Exactly.” 

**And isn’t cloth any object ?” 

‘‘Not in der least, my frendt. Der sharge 
was all made for selling der goods und count- 
ing oop der profits ” ; 

(In buying railroad stocks don’t inquire if 
the road is doing any business.)— Wall Street 
News. 


“You say ‘virtue is its own reward,’ re- 
marked the indignant tramp, ‘‘and that ‘hon- 
esty is bound to win.’ Look atme. Did I 
ever run off with a millionarie’s daughter ? 
Did I ever fail for ten millions? Did I ever 
goto Congress? WasI ever a Sunday-school 
superintendent and president of a savings 
bank? No, sir. My life is a perfect picnic 
of honesty, and what’s my reward? A cold 
hand out, with an order to go out in the 
street and eat it. I'm going to quit this hon- 
est racket and be a politician or something.” 





‘How do you like my ‘jersey ?’” said Mrs. 
Blim to her husband. ‘It is quite nice, dear, 
but when a woman has a head as red as yours 
—” +*°Tain’t red, you mean thing; it’s au- 
burn,” interrupted Mrs. B. savagely. “Well, 
sweet, when a woman has a head as auburn as 
yours, she shouldn't get a jersey of the same 
color, for if she went out on the roof to hang 


| out clothes, the neighbors might see her and 
Mr. B. had | 
| occasion just at that time to go into another 


turn in an alarm of fire, and—” 


room.— Boston Times. 





Wuar rr Means.—‘‘You say the horse is 
young ?” 

‘**T should say so. 

*‘Good blood?” 

**Imported.” 

‘““What does that mark ‘U. S. on 
mean ?” 

“Qh, nothing,” replied the horse dealer. 
‘‘It is merely a little private mark of ours, 


Only five years old.” 


his side, 


” 


| and means that it belongs to us.” 





Advertisements, 
Build Up 


HE human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. 
YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


Vegetine. 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


Received the Highest Award over all others 
at the Centennial, 


Important Questions Answerod. 


Is there a lack of wate rat 
your residence, your barn, or 
your stock yard? ; 

In dry seasons do your 
crops suffer from lack of irri 
gation? 

Are you obliged to goa 
long distance for water at 
such times, for stock and do 
mestic use’ 

Is your pres 
ply pure 
quantity for 






nt water eny 
} 
and oof sufficient 


all needs? If 


, ’ 

Is there a good spring in your vicinity, but to 
distant to be available ? ’ 

Do you know what a “STOVER WINDMILL” 
will do? 4 

It will bring that spring right to your door, furni«) 

our home with an abundance of wats r; supply 
fare; your stock yard; your greenhouse, 


or your foun 


tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ; 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will caus 
to wonder why you have worked so hard in the , 
for the comforts and necessities now brought to_ 
by the combined and simple forces of WIND 


that costs you nothing) anda “STOVER” wi Vb. 
MILL. Catalogue free. 
HENRY W. PEABODY &€ Co., 
No. 114 State Street, 
Sole New England Agents. 
13t31 BOSTON, Mass. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


That nature furnish 
all « 

is fully ill 
Morse, of 


den ve 


trated by the d erv of 
Hol 





| Is a new article of manu 


facture which will be ap 
| preciated by all progres 
sive farmers and stock 
raisers. It is a perfect 


| 


IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate | 


cases of Chronic Diarrhea, 
its value saye: ‘I am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. 





COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOUNSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Vt. 


OZONEAWATER 
















FO 


SEH ACY 


AND DIPHTHERIA BLOOD POISINING &c. 
PHYSICIANS are familiar with the medicinal 
properties of OZONE, and all may have know!- 
edge of its merits through our Pamphlet, free. 
Our OZONE Preparations sold by Druggists. 


THE CHEMICAL OZONE MFG. CO., 


124 and 126 PURCIIASE ST., BOSTON, 
26teopk2 


oF Have Suffered Te : } 


Our 
Druggist, T. J. Anderson, recommending 
“Hop Bitters” to me, 


years. 


I used two bottles 
Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend Hop 
Bitters to every one. J.D. Walker, Buckner, Mo. 
I write this as a | 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your | 
Hop 


* * 


Bitters. I was inflicted | 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 

For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do me | 

any 


Good ! ! ! 


A gentleman who knows | 


It is a sure cure | 


| for Chronic Diarrhera.”’ 
REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure | 
| to develop it. Also, don’t forget that you can obtain 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 2teop34 





With every disease imaginable for the last three | 
| 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, | 


and to my surpise I am as well to-day as ever I | 


was. 
“You may have abundant success” 
“In this great and” 


I hope | 


Valuable medicine : 


Any one! about | 
my cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. C. 


wishing to know more 





I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 

— Complaint 

“And nervous debility. I have just” 

Returned 

“From the south in a fruitless search for health, 

and find that your Bitters are doing me more 

Good! 

Than anything else; 

A month ago I was extremely 

“Emaciated ! ! !” 

And scarcely able to walk. 

Gaining strength! and 

“Flesh !” 

And hardly a day passes but what I am 
* o * . * 


Now I am 


. * 
complimented on my improved appearance, and it 
is all due to Hop 

Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 

— Wilmington, Del. 

4a” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Hep” or “Hops” in their name. 4t41 















Ss 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, & 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


nary 
tion, Piles, or in R. . 
vous and all Fema): 
t# SOLID PROOF OF T. 
IT WILL SURELY 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEU 
By causing FREE ACTION of a1 nT S™) 


all the organs 
CLEANSIN 
restoring the normal 


thereby 
Cc the BLOOD 
of tap worst, ores of tines Game 
have been q relieved, and in cannes 
rece 0s PEREEOTLY SED, 
can be sent by mail. 





& 
3 Send stamp for Diary A’ 





Conn. 


t lerful y 
r ‘ Call for MORSI 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor 
ton, Mass. Wereks & PorTrer and G ( 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 


SMALL’S CALF-FEEDE 


Sold by all druggist 










ae 


substitute for nature, and 
enables the young calf to 
take his food slowly, and 
it 
taken. Send for 


as nature designed 
should be 


descriptive circular to 


Small & Matthews, 


21 So. Market St., 
eop litf 


Boston. 





#1e the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being » 
Btrong Net- Work Wi Barbs. [twill turn dogs, pis, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most ricious stuck, 
without injury to either fenoe or stock. It is justthe fence 
ms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, aod ver 

peat for lawns. kc x 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it w 
Ibis to Boards or Bar’ in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear : 

The made of wrou 
tron pi 


strength and durability. @ also 
Automatic or Self- 
All Iron Fence. 


8, school lots and ceme 
il) Les! 









ing water, or geared engines for grinding 
tBer ight work, For prices and particulars ask 
rdware dealers. or address, ment g paper 


WICK BROS, Mfrs... Richmond Ind 
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CLUBS = 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 

of their TEAS and COFFEES, Din 

Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHEE 
810481 








SETS of 46 and 6% pieces v er 
DECORATED TELA SETS «1 444 56 pics 
with $15 and $18 cries STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 overs. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Hose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets «! 106 picoes with $20 or- 
ters. Send us your address and mention t paper, we 
will mail you our Clu look containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA OU, 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
19teop36 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un 


market 


COMPANY, 


nev SALEM, MASS, 


surpassed by any in the 


SALEM LEAD 


Brown, Treas 


WANTED, SALESMEN 
sled facilities. “Salary ‘and expences a 
° Or ae 2. SMITE, 
Geneva Nurseries. Geneva, New York, 
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F. 










n- 
d. 


to « 
equale 
Une ol 












dteopssos 
Boils and Carbuncles. 
Any one suffering from either, will find 


_|“Pratt’s Boil and Carbuncle Specific,” 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 
Send $1.00 for a box, and receive it postpaid by mail, 
if your druggist will not get it 
TALCOTT, FRISB 


IK & CO., Agents, Hartford, 


gist 


DYKES BEARD ELIXIR 

Forces . ant Mesterhe Whe olive - 

engl wrepeg hy mma eee By 
Badge ph Bae a. 


erbage wth directions sealed and pastpe : 
4. L. SMITH & CO., Sole Agt’s, Ualatine, IL 


For sale by all 
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Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

@ money right away than anythingjels« 
| in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
| sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine 

5216” 
HARNESS 






NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 


THE WIND 







3 We make both 12 years 
*s —£ inaking Wind Mills @ spe- 
“ cialt vith our trained 
mechanics, enable to take water 
from lor 8] nd deliver it to 
an oint, Write stating nature 

of t 
f\ Branch Office. B.S. WILLIAMS & CO... 
355. Marker Si., BOSTON. Kalamazoo, Mich 


26t21y 


VIGOR Fo: WEAK MEN 
FO 
Bufferers from Prematare , Nervous 


Debility or any of the results of Indiseretions 
or Excesses, will find in the Marston Bolus a 
radical cure without Stomach Medication. 
Effective and cheap. Sealed treatise free 


TON REMEDY CO. 46 W. 14th St. New York. 


S239 a 
red, 
us De 


Manhood Resto 


4 udence g Nervo 

Victims of youthful:imprudence causing - 
bility, Premature Decay. and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretion or excess, will learn of aft imple re made, 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st, 


§2t36 
Sy Debility Manhood 


A favorite prescription of a note 
tired 


‘ate can fill it, Address 
"or Ward “ COre LOUISIANA, MO. 





tee 


Weakness 
and Decay 


git (ure 


| specialist (n20W re- 


S2t42 
8 mailed 


Chromo Cards and Tennyson's I’ ; 
, lvoe 


7 ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co 
Conn. 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and | a 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or exer ®” 
es. k for every man, young, middle aged and ol¢. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable Bo fount 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years Is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any phys 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French musiin 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and prof 
sional—than any other work sold in this country fr 

.50, or the money will be refunded in every instanee: 

ice $1.00 by mail, tpaid. Illustrative samp 


cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the aut a 
8 the National Medical Association, to the officers ° 
which he refers. 


e Science of Life should be read by the young [or 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will be® 
efit all.— London , ial 

There is no member of society to whom the 5« — 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, BU" 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. w 

Address nstitute, or Dr. 
Mass., pow 
all diseases requiring skill a0 

Chronic and obstinate dis- HE AL = 
that have baffled the skill of all other y 
a alty. Such treated THYSEL 
without an instance of, is ’ 
ntion this paper. 


failure. 























